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THE DRAWINGS OF LEONARDO DA VINCI 


PART II 
By EDWARD McCURDY 


II 

ENTURI has said of Leonardo that 

he was the first artist in Florence to 

love landscape for itself. The witness 

of this love is in the landscape back- 
grounds of his pictures, notably the “ Mona 
Lisa,” where winding waterways traverse the 
recesses of the hills amid a golden haze of 
light. It is seen most fully in the drawings. 
In these, and in these only, where he seems, as 
it were, one with nature in his delineation of 
all the changes of the budding leaf and opening 
flower, the ripple and eddy of moving water, 
the swift courses of the clouds, and the 
rhythmic structure of the rocks it is possible to 
form some estimate of the width of his range 
as a landscape artist. Already in the dated 
landscape are the seeds that were to germinate 
in the rock structure of the Virgin of the 
Rocks, and in the studies at Windsor of massed 
rocks, like wave ollowing wave, in which the 
zeal of the scxatist lends urgency to the 
artist’s pen. In ‘ne of these (numbered 182) 


the ledges of th: high rocks are seen studied 


-s of observation and such 
. of the moving masses of 
‘erns the sincerity of the 

work of D. Y.{ —_ ron in part recalls. That 

sense of aerial pective seen in its naive 
beginnings in the uated landscape has attained 
fullness of power of gradation in that red chalk 
drawing at Windsor in which he has repre- 
sented the effect o: a cloud-burst in an Alpine 
valley. We see the belt of the gathered tempest 
with the clouds meeting and discharging, the 
serenity of the high peaks in sunshine above, 
and below, the wide expanse of the valley with 
here and there a slender campanile rising above 
the roofs of the scattered farms. Or we may 
mark the enhancement of power as shown in 
that drawing, also at Windsor, of a grove of 
silver birches where all the scene seems, as it 
were, to be floating in a Corot-like delicacy of 
texture ; or that drawing, also at Windsor, of 
his last years, identified by M. Lafenestre as 
representing the Chateau of Amboise, with its 
steep roofs and spires shimmering in the 
evanescent light of early morning; or even in 


with such close 
felicity in treat 
light as among 
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some of the fugitive sketches of mountain 
scenery which are twined around the text of 
the letters descriptive of events in Armenia in 
the pages of the Codice Atlantico. 

The consideration of the mass of drawings 
attributed to him, as well as those that occur 
in the manuscripts, entirely confirms what the 
testimony of Vasari would suggest, that at the 
outset he regarded the study of geology, 
botany, anatomy, zoology, and embryology as 
necessary parts of the artist’s fuller equipment 
as the interpreter of nature, in which his zeal 
for knowledge of the underlying laws of struc- 
ture might find full scope. The progress of 
this, in some cases, marks a stage in what seems 
to be the gradual domination of the artistic by 
the scientific purpose. In such of the drawings 
however, as are botanical in subject, although 
he explores the distinctive characteristics of 
plant and flower with a closeness of observa- 
tion and an intuitive insight to which Italian 
art furnished no parallel, there are practically 
no elements of conflict. As in the lovely pen- 
and-wash drawing of a Madonna lily which, 
from its comparative insistence of line, is 
manifestly of the earlier Florentine period— 
the fact being confirmed by the closeness of 
its similarity with that borne by the angel in 
the Uffizi “ Annunciation,” for which it has 
probably been used as a preparatory study— 
so also in the softer, more subtly rendered 
later work at Windsor, the studies of colum- 
bines, of brambles, of wild flowers, of acorns 
with oak leaves, and in that sheet in the Venice 
Academy which he has made seem fragrant 
with sweet violets and apple blossom; however 
close the interpretation, the fundamental con- 
ception is always that of the artist, intent to 
reveal leaf and flower in all the beauty of subtly 
contrasted light and shadow. It is thus that 
he has painted them in the foreground of the 
“* Virgin of the Rocks ” in the Louvre, but with 
an added measure of delicacy and grace. 


III 
The section of drawings which contain the 
record of his researches in anatomy may be 
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said to offer by contrast a silent, but eloquent 
testimony why the number of his artistic works 
issofew. These also mark stages in the gradual 
process of the domination of the artistic by 
the scientific purpose. From the treatment of 
muscle and shrunk sinew in the emaciated 
figure of the St. Jerome, perhaps from the old 
man’s head in the drawing in Uffizi, dated 


FIG. I 
ALPINE VALLEY, 
WITH CLOUD- 
BURST 
By Leonardo da Vince - 


Windsor 


PI Braun ¢ 


1478, and certainly from the configuration of 
many of the heads in the “ Adoration,” we 
must infer that he studied the human form in 
his first Florentine period. The bulk of his 
anatomical drawings, however, would appear 
to be of much later date, and may belong to 
the period of his association with Marc 
Antonio della Torre, with whom, according to 
Vasari, he studied anatomy, and who became 
professor at Pavia in the year 1506. Even, 
however, in the drawings at Windsor, the sight 
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of which caused the great anatomist, William 
Hunter, to utter the opinion that Leonardo had 
been the best anatomist at that time in 
the world, the hand of the artist has created 
supremely beautiful things, in which the 
mystery of the origin of life and of the struc- 
ture of the living temple which is man finds 
unique and haunting expression. Even in such 





entirely technical presentments as the studies 
at Windsor of the deltoid muscle of the 
shoulder or of a skull seen in median section, 
fact is so transformed in the working of the 
artist’s vision that this impression is only 
slightly, if at all, impaired. 

Both Vasari and Lomazzo say that Leonardo 
made for his own use a book of the anatomy 
of the horse, and Vasari speaks of it as having 
been lost. A few of the Windsor drawings 
may possibly have once formed part of it, but 
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the majority would seem to be preparatory 
studies for the Sforza statue, upon which, 
according to the evidence of a contemporary, 
he was engaged for sixteen years, that is, 
during practically the whole of his first period 
in Milan. We must assume that the book 
of the anatomy of the horse preceded this, 
and that Leonardo was fortified by the 
knowledge thus gained when he wrote his 
famous letter to Ludovic Sforza, offering, 
amid a host of other proposals, to undertake 
the statue. The letter itself is a biographical 
document of the first importance, because in 
the case of every one of the proffered 
activities which it enumerates the abundant 
proof of the sufficiency of his _ technical 
knowledge is contained in the manuscripts. 

A very beautiful drawing in silver-point at 
Windsor, numbered 114, on bluish paper, in 
which the nude form of the rider is represented 
bending forward while the horse is rearing 
over the slightly sketched figure of a prostrate 
adversary, and every line seems to quiver as 
it functions the swiftness of movement, is 
probably the earliest of the studies for the 
Sforza statue. In those of a later period he 
seems by preference to have used chalk as his 
medium, in order to attain the desired plastic 
effect. How long, however, before the date 
of the silver-point drawing, which was prob- 
ably made very soon after his arrival in Milan, 
Leonardo had already mastered the art of 
representing the horse in movement is shown 
by the presence of horsemen caracoling in the 
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STUDY OF COLUMBINE 
By Leonardo da Vinci 
Windsor 


Uffizi study for the accessories of the back- 
geome of the “‘ Adoration of the Magi.” A 
sequence of studies, the chronology 
of which cannot be more than 
conjecturally established, relates some 
to the earlier and some to the later 
model of the Sforza statue. Others, 
in which the group of horse and 
rider stands upon an ornate tomb, 
may be connected with the project 
of a sepulchral monument to Marshal 
Trivalzio, for which an estimate is 
found in Leonardo’s manuscripts. 
His continuing power to portray 
the horse in utmost speed and fury 
of action is shown in two pen- 
and-ink drawings in the Venice 
Academy representing a mélée with 
groups of horsemen and foot soldiers. 
Never, surely, have swiftness of 
movement and fury of combat 
found representation more inevitable 


o'0: Mansel! 
FIG. III. STUDY OF SKULL AND OF SKULL IN MEDIAN SECTION 
By Leonardo da Vinci 
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and convincing than in these preparatory 
sketches for the cartoon of the Battle of 
Anghiari! The same power to represent 
action in unity is seen im excelsis in a black 
chalk drawing at Windsor, in which Neptune 
is shown in his car drawn by sea-horses, 
“ depicted,” according to Vasari, “ with so 
much animation that he seems to be alive.” 


FIG. IV 


STUDY FOR 
SFORZA STATUE 


=) it 


By Leonardo da Vinci . ‘ —ee 


Windscr 


The same criticism may be passed upon the 
sea-horses themselves as they “ champ and 
chafe and toss in the spray ” in all their vigour 
of movement. The drawing is a preparatory 
study for the centre part, apparently, of the 
picture which, according to Vasari, Leonardo 
made for his intimate friend, Antonio Segni. 
On a sheet at Windsor with studies of 
horses, one tilting, another prancing, are five 
heads of horses in profile with nostrils dilated 
and open mouths neighing furiously, and in 
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similar attitudes there are the heads of a lion 
roaring and a man shouting. The fury of man 
and steeds may serve to call to mind the figures 
at strife in the centre part of the Anghiari 
composition as we know it from the copy by 
Rubens, but the juxtaposition of the lion seems 
to show Leonardo thinking in line, using 
creatures as different instruments upon which 


he plays in his search for the common factor 
in types of frenzy. On another sheet, in 
addition to two panthers, and a third attacking 
a horse, are five carefully finished studies of a 
horse and rider in combat with a dragon, and six 
representing a horse in various kinds of free 
movement. The vigour of life and action 
seems to pulsate through their limbs, and, far 
as the attitude of the horses is removed from 
the statuesque, they have in their freedom 
nothing save what is natural. The power 
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FIG. V. STUDY FOR A NEPTUNE 
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By Leonardo da Vinci 





Windsor 


which lives in this sheet makes vivid the loss 
to posterity in the destruction of the Sforza 
statue and the Anghiari picture. In a com- 
panion sheet of drawings to this, Leonardo has 
represented panthers, cats and other mem- 
bers of the feline tribe together with one 
freakish dragon. He has drawn them in all 
kinds of different and entirely natural attitudes, 
gambolling, rolling over each other, washing 
themselves, alert, on guard, with hair and tail 
raised, and peacefully asleep. 


IV 

His sense of curiosity as to the unknown 
seems ever winged for a flight among the 
arcana of nature. Just as he devised monstrous 
human faces, and on one occasion made a 
drawing, now at Windsor, of an elephant- 
headed man on horseback using his trunk as a 
flute to play on, so in certain other drawings in 
the same collection he has set himself to 
distort the features of the lion in such a 
manner as to produce new and strange variants 
of the species, or with pen volatile as thought 
itself creates new types of the monstrous and 


unnatural by uniting and expanding the essen- 
tial characteristics of various different creatures, 
somewhat as he did as a youth on the occasion 
described by Vasari when he painted at the 
request of Ser Piero a dreadful monster on a 
shield brought by a peasant. This sense of 
curiosity found some gratification in the fabu- 
lous accounts of beasts which he found in the 
pages of Pliny and various medieval bestiaries 
and from which he made a free transcript in 
Manuscript H of the Institut. What is 
probably his earliest allegorical drawing is an 
illustration of one of these (see MS. H fol. 111). 


INTEMPERANCE. 

The “ alicorn,” or unicorn, through its intemperance 
and through not knowing how to restrain itself because 
of the delight it has in maidens, forgets its fierceness and 
wildness, and putting aside all suspicion goes to a seated 
maiden and falls asleep in her lap, and in this way the 
hunters capture it. 


In a drawing in his earliest manner at 
Oxford, in the library of Christ Church, and 
in another in the British Museum, Leonardo 
transforms this fable of intemperance into an 
exquisite idyll of purity. 
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The earlier drawing has some timidity and 
hesitance of touch, but there is a delicious 
naiveté and freshness in the conception. The 
maiden sits very erect pointing apparently with 
a look of triumph to the tamed unicorn sitting 
by her side. In the version in the British 
Museum she is bending forward slightly and 
extending her arms as though about to caress 
the unicorn whose head is resting in her lap. 
The comparison of the two reveals something 
of the change which came over Leonardo’s art. 
In the second, which is the slighter of the two, 
the lines function swiftly and unerringly; it 
would seem almost as though in the interval 
he had learnt to think in line. 

In no section of his drawings does his work 
seem more charged with deep meaning than in 
that of the allegories, in which his spirit, loosed 
from restraints imposed on him by circum- 
stances, seems to be fulminating against abuses 
with the same freedom as he shows in the 


section of his writings known as “‘ prophecies.” 
Looking at the strange designs in the library 
of Christ Church the varieties are so intense 
that you feel almost that you 


Hold infinity in the palm of your hand 
And eternity in an hour. 


You see a gigantic toad bearing on its back two 
figures, one bending forward with bow out- 
stretched and quiver at her side, the other with 
a leathern thong, personifying Envy and Evil 
Thinking, and a skeleton striding behind hold- 
ing a sickle and hour glass. Or Envy shown as 
Death, a skeleton ambling on all fours with 
a bundle of pikes on his back, on which sits a 
naked hag, her face covered with a mask, and 
raising one hand with an insulting gesture. 

In another a human figure with two heads 
and four arms, scattering on one side caltrops, 
on the other gold, and holding on one side a 
long reed, on the other a branch, represents 
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FIG. VI. ALLEGORY OF STATECRAFT 
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By Leonardo da Vinci 


Christ Church Library 
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FIG. VII. ALLEGORY OF EMPIRE AND PAPACY 
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By Leonardo da Vinci 


Windsor 


Pleasure and Pain. Another in which two 
trunks face each other joined from the waist 
downwards represents Envy twinborn with 
Excellence. 

The drawings are all of extreme vigour. 
The hand has moved freely, rapidly, driven by 
the urgency of the thought. In certain inter- 
pretative comments he has written that the 
figure upon the skeleton is Envy riding upon 
Death, wounded in the eye by a palm branch, 
in the ear by laurel and myrtie to signify that 
victory and truth are odious to her; that the 
first twin figures are Pleasure and Pain ever 
conjoined, and the last Virtue and Envy, “ the 
latter coming into the world to attack the 
former so scon as it is born.” 

The largest and most intricate of these 
drawings at Christ Church represents two 
female figures seated together on the edge of 
a round wicker cage, the head of one having 
two faces, one youthful and female, the other 
of a bearded man. The other figure, which is 
of exceeding beauty, is holding up a mirror 
in which the male face of the other is visible, 


while the other face is looking down at the 
cage, on the top of which a cock crouches, and 
at the side a dog is jumping forward. Within 
the open wickerwork of the cage are snakes, 
and a second dog is trying to attack them. 
Behind the dogs an elderly figure with horns 
appears to be urging them forward. Above it 
an eagle hovers. For the explanation of what 
seems at first sight astonishingly obscure we 
may turn to the note in Sir Sidney Colvin’s 
edition of the Oxford Drawings. It is, as he 
shows, an allegory of statecraft. The cage with 
snakes is Milan, it being thus personified in 
heraldry. The crouching cock (gallo) is the 
young duke, Gian Galeazzo. The two female 
figures are Justice and Prudence with two 
heads as representing aspects of the rule of 
Ludovic Sforza, this being borne out by the 
heraldic significance of the articles held in the 
uplifted hand of Prudence, which are a serpent, 
a bough, and a besom. Fluttering near her 
head, tethered by a cord, is a dove which 
represents Bona of Savoy, the mother of Gian 
Galeazzo. The eagle poised and ready to dart 
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forward is the Empire. The horned man, 
perhaps with rather less certainty, is Cecco 
Simonetta, Bona’s old minister, who suffered 
with his life for his mistress’s mistake in allow- 
ing Ludovic to return from banishment. 

In what must therefore be looked upon as 
a scmewhat false political allegory Leonardo 
is describing the state of Milan under I! Moro. 

In the impressive allegory at Windsor, 
which bears the date 1516, we are in more 
tranquil waters. It is the most romantically 
conceived and the most carefully finished of 
all Leonardo’s allegorical compesitions. A 
wolf is represented as seated in the stern of a 
light skiff, steering his course intently over a 
rough, stormy sea, towards a globe upon which 
an eagle is standing, and just above its head is 
a crown. 

In the centre of the skiff is a tree with wide 
spreading branches which serves as mast, and 
the big curve of the wide sail is a mark of the 
speed of the wind which is driving the vessel 
through the waves. In the distance there is a 
rocky shote. 

The-wolf and the eagle are time-honoured 
symbols for the Papacy and the Empire. In 
what is perhaps the latest of all his allegorical 
drawings, composed when he had either 
already left or was preparing to leave Rome 
and when any hopes he might have formed on 
going there had disappeared, he seems to have 
slipped back into his old attitude of the im- 
passive chronicler of events. Even as he wrote 
with regard to the fortunes of Il Moro with 
the quietude of resignation, so this is now the 
mood of the artist as the observer of the 
secular conflict. 


V 

Of the mass of figure compositions a few 
challenge notice by the separateness of their 
theme. In a sepia drawing in the Bonnat 
Museum at Bayonne of the Pazzi conspirator, 
Bernardo Bandini, the assassin of Giuliano 
de’ Medici, who was arrested in Constantinople 
cn the thirteenth of December, 1479, and suff- 
ered punishment in Florence fifteen days later, 
the figure is represented, as it swung from the 
wall of the Bargello limply, in long, fur-lined 
coat. The head is repeated below from a 
slightly different angle. Above is a full note 
as to the details of the clothes. 

The interest the drawing awakens is rather 
personal than artistic. It serves to bring to 
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mind the testimony of .Lomazzo of how 
Lecnardo would attend executions in order to 
study the faces of criminals in their death 
throes. Here it is the pa**> of death that 
emerges from the crucible 

A highly finished silve. -¢ drawing in 
the British Museum of the bust of a warrior 
in left profile, in richly ornamented cuirass and 
helmet, is an outstanding exa nple of the early 
Florentine period. The same type of head 
with deep-set eyes, long, aquiline ose, and 
lower lip protruding, is found in various 
drawings of the earlier period commencing 
with that in the Uffizi sheet wth two heads 
which bears the date 1478. Bi _ this drawing 
reveals a fuller maturity of power; it combines 
with complete freedom and viri ity of line such 
profusion of finely-ordered detail as produces 
a richness of decerative effect almost without 
parallel in the range of Italian art. 

The scheme of ornamentation of the helmet 
and cuirass may, as has been pointed out, owe 
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DRAPERY OF KNEELING FIGURE 


By Leonardo da Vinci 


FIG. VIII. 


Windsor 
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something to that in one of the figures in 
Verrocchio’s silver relief of the ‘‘ Beheading of 
the Baptist,” which was completed in 1480, 
but the debt is as nothing compared to what 
the artist has added in rhythmic grace and 
richness in his treatment of the shell and 
bat’s wing motives in the helmet, and in the 
lion’s head formation at the top of the breast- 
plate. 

The beautiful sepia drawing of the Head 
of Christ crowned with thorns in the Venice 
Academy serves as an example of the potency 
of this freedom when devoted to deeper issues. 
The drawing is placed by Seidlitz in about 


1480, or soon after, and it certainly seems to 
be of the Florentine period. 

The poignancy of suffering and intense 
dramatic effect visible in the gleam of the 
deep-set eyes and in the parted lips is achieved 
primarily by line values rather than by light 
and shade. 

The supreme virility of the conception in 
the contrast it presents to the pastel of the 
“* Head of Christ ” in the Brera offers, perhaps, 
the most potent reason why in its present 
retouched condition the latter can hardly be 
looked upon as the work of Leonardo, although 
it may originally have come from his hand. 


THE GARDENS OF PERSIA 


By PHYLLIS ACKERMAN 


HARDIN, the French merchant who 

went to Persia in the middle of the 

seventeenth century, was a_ perfect 

tripper. He went everywhere, saw 
everything, noted it all down meticulously, 
and was always enthusiastic save when he 
must needs make an invidious comparison 
with home. The greatest of his disappoint- 
ments when judged by his French measuring 
stick was the gardens: “‘ After what I have 
said of the number and beauty of the Persian 
Flowers,” he writes, ‘one would be apt to 
imagine that they must of course have the 
finest Gardens in the World; but it is no such 
thing; on the Contrary I have found it to be 
a general Rule, that where Nature is most 
Easy and Fruitful, they are very raw and 
unskillful in the Art of Gardening. This 
comes to pass, by reason, that in those Places, 
where Nature plays so excellently the part of 
a Gardner, if I may be permitted to use the 
Expression, Art hath in a Manner nothing to 
do. The Gardens of the Persians commonly 
consist of one great Walk, which parts the 
Garden, and runs on in a straight Line, 
bordered on each side by a row of Plantanes, 
with a Bason of Water in the middle of it, 
made proportionable in Bigness to the Garden, 
and likewise of two other little Side-Walks, 
the Space between them is confusedly set with 
Flowers, and planted with Fruit-Trees, and 
Rose-Bushes ; and these are all the Decorations 


they have. They dont know what Parterres 
and Green-Houses, what Wildernesses and 
Terraces and the other Ornaments of our 
Gardens are.” 

Herbert, the Englishman who had been 
there a half century earlier, was more appre- 
ciative: “The gardens are many and both 
large and beautiful,” he is writing specifically 
of Shiraz, but similar comments occur from 
time to time throughout his tour, “ from 
their spaciousness and plenty of trees they 
resemble groves or wildernesses. . . . They 
abound in lofty pyramidal cypresses, broad- 
spreading chenears, tough elm, straight ash, 
knotty pines, fragrant mastics, kingly oaks, 
sweet myrtles, useful maples; and of fruit 
trees there are grapes, pomegranates, pome- 
citrons, oranges, lemons, pistachios, apples, 
pears, peaches, chestnuts, cherries, quinces, 
walnuts, apricots, plums, almonds, figs, dates, 
and melons, also flowers fair to the eye, sweet 
to the smell and useful in physic.” And 
characteristically he seals his approval with a 
Latin tag: “I may say of them what the 
Syrians attribute to those of Damascus: Opera- 
tissimi sunt in hortis.” 

Two elements are equally essential in 
Persian gardens and have been for centuries : 
the plants and the water. In the earliest 
Aryan belief water and plants are the 
source of life and youth, and when Zoroas- 
trianism was formulated a half millennium 
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before Christ, these were assigned to the pro- 
tection of two feminine archangels, Hauvatat, 
who personified saving health and perfection, 
and Ameretat, who symbolized immortality. 
The garden is thus to the Persian mind a 


notion of the Persian garden, a place of cool 
calm and rest after the ardours of the journey 
of life. 

But more effective than the continuation 
of any theological tradition in maintaining the 














A tree pavilion shown 
in a mmature of the 
XV Ith century in the 
collection of Dr. F. 
Sarre, which will be 
shown at the forth- 
coming Exhibition of 
Persian Art 


primary contribution to the good life, an 
aid in some degree to salvation. 

The Persian words for garden and for 
Paradise are, indeed, the same, and wise 
historians have maintained that the western 
conception of Paradise also owes much to the 
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cult of the garden is the character of the 
country. Nowhere is the contrast between 
the desert and the sown so vivid and so com- 
pelling as it is in nearly all parts of Persia. 
One is never out of sight of mountains, beau- 
tiful in colour, violet, fawn, rose, copper, but 
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A siesta under the plantane trees planted by Shah Abbas the Great 
on the Charbagh of Isfahan 
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often with cruel outlines and always hard 
andjbarren. For hours or days one travels 
across harsh and stony plains. The keen air 
is stimulating, but it becomes a weariness to 
the flesh. The wide sweep of the inhuman 
landscape is always bathed in a pitiless shimmer 


The garden of 
H.M. The Shah, 
with formally 
patterned beds as on 
the garden carpets 


of dazzling light. There is no rest for the 
worn, no refuge, no retreat. 

The billowy verdure of a sudden garden 
is a solace and a relief. From the nature of 
relentless forces that cares nothing for human 
worth one comes into the beneficent nature 
that cherishes man, cherishes him with fresh 
waters and quiet shadows, intimate sights and 
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fragrance and the sound of birds. What more 
can the harassed ask of Paradise than this? 
Herbert saw the characteristic Persian gar- 
den of his time as a wilderness, and that in 
effect they are today; but in achieving this 
character there is actually a skilful blend of 


Nature with art, and art is always in control. 
Indeed, they are often even formal gardens, 
though the casual appearance may be that of 
an accidental grove. The basic plan is often, 
as Chardin indicates, geometrical, on a simple 
scheme of rectangles. A main walk or walks, 
depending on the size, with subordinate walks 
crossing at right angles at measured intervals, 





The Gardens of Persia 


divide the area into square or oblong beds. 
Straight canals, either crossing each other or 
more usually marking the four radials from 
a central basin, frequently further subdivide 
these units. 

In some of these beds the planting carries 
out the same rectangular scheme, the plants in 
straight rows paralleling the sides of the beds 
in neat stripes. So it is, for example, in parts 
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complete in their representations. The most 
famous carpet in the world’s history, vanished 
these thousand years under the destructive 
hands of marauding soldiers, but still de- 
scribed in every book on the subject, followed 
some such garden plan. This was the silk, silver 
and gold floor covering of the palace of the 
great Sasanian Chosroes on which the flowers 
were rendered in precious stones. The garden 
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Every garden must have a pool, for according to an ancient Aryan belief 
water and plants are the sources of Life and Youth 


of the Shah’s garden in Teheran today. This 
simple checkerboard scheme is evidently very 
ancient in Persian garden planning, for it 
early became the motif of a decorative pattern 
used in several of the arts, notably ceramics 
and carpet weaving. The four canals radiating 
at right angles appear on bowls from Samarra 
that Dr. Hall dates 3000 B.c., and this same 
pattern, refined and enriched, became one of 
the stock resources of the painters of some of 
the Ray wares of the fourteenth century. 
Garden carpets are even more clear and 


design was still in current use down to the 
eighteenth century, and many of these less 
pretentious renditions remain, the paths, the 
canals, even sometimes with fish swimming in 
them, and the flower plots all conventionally 
portrayed. 

The naturalistic effect is achieved in the 
gardens of Persia, in spite of such a formal 
substructure, by the massing of the trees. 
As Herbert has shown, the range of trees used 
together is very great, though plantanes and 
cypress are the most constant. The plantane 
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or chenear is the major shade tree of Persia. 
The noblest examples are those that line 
the main avenue of Isfahan, the Charbagh, 
where the notables of the city take the air in 
their evening promenade. These were planted 
by Shah Abbas the Great, Herbert found 
them already worthy of remark during the 
Shah’s lifetime, and they live still today, huge, 
protecting and venerable. 

The cypress is fundamental, not merely to 
the Persian, but to the whole Aryan tradition. 
It has been, from the earliest times, the symbol 
of immortality. It is to the Persian eye the 
most dignified and beautiful of trees. The 
phrase of “‘ cypress stature” occurs over and 
over again in Persian poetry in the description 
of heroes and lovely princesses are called 
silvern cypress or cypress-formed. Planted 
with fruit trees, as they almost always are, 
for fruit trees are an integral part of the true 
Persian garden, it forms, in the blossom 
season, a beautiful and characteristic pattern 
with the blossom-gemmed limbs, a pattern 
that is an ever recurrent motif in Persian art, 
and that, too, has its ancient Aryan meaning, 
life and immortality. 

Great thought and taste are used in massing 
the widely-varied trees. The wilderness is a 
composed wilderness. It is composed in 
terms of colour, for the palate range of greens 
is wide and subtly varied. It is composed in 
terms of line and mass, the repeated verticals 
of cypress, birch and poplar breaking, perhaps, 
the wider horizontals of plantane and walnut 
and sudden accents introduced with tufted 
pines. And it is composed in terms of texture, 
the compact roughness of the cypress, the 
delicate quiver of the birch, and the bland 
breadth of the chenear each contributing to a 
chord of patterned harmony. 

The flowers, whether lined in demure 
rectangularity or scattered at seeming random, 
have their pattern, too, and here also the 
available material is amply varied. Roses are 
of prime importance, a flower so honoured 
that even the rugged, not to say ferocious, 
Shah Abbas thought it not unworthy to have 
as one of his multiple honorary titles, the Rose. 
Scarcely less important is the jasmine, in 
Zoroastrianism the symbol of Vohuman, the 
archangel who personifies the good spirit and 
divine wisdom, in Sufi poetry the constant 
emblem of a woman’s loveliness. The cycle 
of lesser flowers follows the seasons : narcissus, 
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ranunculus, tulip, iris, the exquisite native 
oncocyclus in infinite mutations; poppies, 
stocks and sweet sultanas, and, for the Fall, 
chrysanthemums, these and many more keep 
colour and scent as a delicate foil to the 
shadowed green of the grove. 

Lawns play but little part in these gardens. 
Often the grass among the trees is allowed to 
grow wild and high to enhance the appearance 
of a wilderness, but the close-cropped sweep 





Photo: Pope 
The corner post of the great pool before the Chahil Sutun 


of green is absent, though Clavijo, a Spanish 
ambassador who visited the court of Tamerlane 
the Great, found the main pool in one of his 
gardens bordered with turf. 

Perhaps the pool itself rather takes the 
place of it, offering the same unhurried even 
expanse. For the Persian uses water, not as 
a busy bit of activity to foam and splash in the 
Versailles manner, but as a surface, still and 
deep. Occasionally a playing fountain did 
appear in earlier times. Tamerlane in his 
reception court sometimes sat beside such an 
one in which the water tumbled over backwards, 
as Clavijo naively explains, and in the basin 
he kept floating bright red apples. Shah 
Abbas had streams and columns of water in 
varying directions, too, in the octagonal pool 
in the centre of the Nazer-Jareeb on the edge of 
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Isfahan. But in general, Persian water is a 
quiet level and the pools are kept filled to the 
very brim so that the trees, seen across the 
dim width, appear to grow from out of it at 
the same time that they grow down into it in 
reflection. So important is the pool, it is 
sometimes allowed to usurp almost the entire 


ment. Sculpture is but rarely used, though 
there are charming groups of maidens caressing 
lion sat the corners of the great pool before 
the Chahil Sutun. In place of summer- 
houses, tents or awnings are put up, of 
incredibly rich stuffs in the old royal days, 
brocades and gold embroideries, and even, 





The garden of Chahil Sutun, a pattern of verticals with the slim birches, the tall poplars and silvern cypress so beloved of the Persians 


that Tirdansi their greatest poet uses it as symbolic of womanly beauty 


garden, as at the Karagozlu palace in Teheran 
today. Even the terrace porches have their 
pools. 

Architectural features are used but spar- 
ingly, as Chardin complained. The enclosing 
wall, high and thick for privacy and in an 
earlier day for protection, is without adorn- 


for the magnificent Tamerlane, of fur in 
colder months. 

One charming feature that no longer exists 
but is shown occasionally in manuscript illus- 
trations of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies, were the tree pavilions. Sometimes 
they were quite plain. Even Shah Tahmasp 
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seems, according to a portrait of him in the 
Louvre, to have been content with a simple 
wooden platform reached by a ladder, though, 
of course, such records cannot be taken too 
literally. But sometimes they were carved 
and adorned regally with easy stairs erected 
as an approach and arched doors to enhance 
the decorative effect. Probably this idea of 
the tree house came from China, where it 
was a usual conceit. 

Equally from China probably were the 
paling fences of purely decorative role that 
appeared in the gardens of this same period, 
but that have also vanished now. The walks 
of one of Tamerlane’s gardens were lined 
with these low wooden rails and they occur 
often in the miniatures, usually isolating a 
terrace from the grove beyond. Most of these 
are very light and simple in construction, with 
plain posts and a double top rail, the beauty 
entirely in the proportions and the spacing; 
but occasionally a corner post has a carved 
finial, as for instance a simple trefoil. And in 
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one miniature a whole panelled screen is 
shown, entirely in the Chinese taste with 
varied fantastic post tops. 

Bridges, too, another feature doubtless 
borrowed from the Chinese, are mentioned in a 
Tamerlane palace garden, but they play no 
great part in the Persian garden in general. 

Indeed, the Persian garden does not con- 
cern itself with features or foci in any sense. 
Save for the centering on the pool, or in 
greater areas on a succession of them, there is 
little of that staging of an effect that seems 
essential in European planning. This is be- 
cause the Persian conception of the use of a 
garden is so profoundly different. It is not a 
place to walk about in, not somewhere in 
which to go to see something. It is a place in 
which to sit at ease, to rest in peace with 
conversation, music, friends, and fruit and 
tea, or the loaf of bread and jug of wine. It is, 
in truth, a bit of Paradise on earth where man 
should be, not do, should find his soul and 
leave it to exist. 
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Photo: Pope 


Looking from the shade of the deep terrace of the Chahil Sutun, the blazing Persian sunshine would be almost intolerable were it not 
for the cool varied greens of the thickly wooded garden 
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THE COLLECTION OF THE DUKE OF ALBA 


By CATHERINE MORAN 


HERE is a subtle quality in the 

atmosphere of the Duke of Alba’s 

collection in his Palacio de Liria 

which pervades and captivates. Its 
delicate and indefinable charm may be attri- 
buted partly to the beauty of the surroundings. 
Exquisite Renaissance carved wood ceilings, 
damask and brocade covering the walls, superb 
Persian rugs on parquet floors, and the trans- 
parent light of Castile, freshened by the green 
of lawns and cedar trees without, streaming 
through the spacious windows; all must in- 
evitably contribute threads in the weaving of 
the spell. Yet the compelling significance 
which makes itself felt is not merely due to the 
superficial impressions aroused by the beauty 
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FIG. I 
THE 
ANNUNCIATION 
WITH THE 
PORTRAIT OF 
THE FIRST 
COUNT OF 
ALBA 


and the vast scope of the treasures here assem- 
bled. It arises rather from the consciousness 
of a distinctive personality which the collection 
possesses. It is, in the aggregate, the outcome 
of the culture and appreciation of art, the fruit 
of the esthetic zeal of past generations; it sums 
up the efforts of the members of a family who 
from early times were moved by these senti- 
ments to surround themselves with beautiful 
things, and whose descendants today make the 
environment thus prepared for them the setting 
for their daily life. Here, in epitome, is the 
record of a family which has played a foremost 
part in the pageant of history throughout the 
centuries. Frequently its members have been 
the central figures in the changing scenes. On 
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them, or on those closely connected with them, 
has rested the responsibility of decisions which 
have affected the fate of nations; they have 
more than once guided the current of public 
affairs; and which one of us can say that the 
particular course into which they directed it 
has not been an influencing factor in his in- 
dividual life and destiny? Here, among this 


FIG. II 
THE 
DUKE OF ALBA 
By Titian 


assemblage of portraits, documents and minia- 
tures, we may scrutinize the features, examine 
the handwriting, and perhaps acquire an 
insight into the character of some who have 
contributed to mould the structure of state and 
society in the world today. 

Excellent catalogues of the various sections 
exist, and unlimited use of these was generously 
permitted in preparing this article. The 
catalogue of the paintings was compiled by 
Don Angel Barcia at the request of the late 
Duchess of Alba, who was herself a scholar 
and keenly appreciative of the treasures which 
surrounded her. The catalogue of the papers 
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in the cases is her own work, and she assembled 
and published the text of over four hundred 
documents in the archives, as well as the papers 
relating to Columbus and the discovery of 
America. At the present time the paintings, 
drawings, and sculptures are in the care of 
Don Angel Sanchez Rivero, whose knowledge 
of art has led to more than one important 





discovery regarding the objects in his care. 
The archives are in the charge of Don Julian 
Paz, who is continuing the work of the 
catalogues. The courtesy of both these 
directors has made information regarding the 
treasures of the collection readily available. 

The collection of paintings is magnificent, 
both in its scope and in the quality of its 
pictures, for it includes excellent examples of 
the great masters of various schools. 

A primitive painting on wood (Fig. I) shows 
the first Count of Alba in prayer before a 
picture of the Annunciation. The first Count, 
we are told, was a knight of noble lineage who 
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distinguished himself in war against the Moors 
in the middle of the fifteenth century. His 
courage and prowess endeared him to his 
uncle, the Archbishop of Toledo, who be- 
queathed to him the castle and domains of 
Alba de Tormes, while the King bestowed on 
him the title of Count. Above the head of the 
nobleman in the panel appears his coat-of-arms 
surrounded by the silken banners which he 
wrested from the enemy in battle on the borders 
of Valencia. Through the window at his back 
we catch a glimpse of a landscape with a ruined 
tower, perhaps symbolic of the downfall of 
feudalism which was then imminent. The 
panel is of German workmanship. Colour is 
applied to the head of the Virgin and of the 
Angel, and also to the figure of the Count, 
who is clad in armour and. wears a black 
cloak. 

Less than a century later Titian executed 
his masterly portrait of the third Duke of 
Alba (Fig. II), which stands on an easel in the 
Salon de Batallas, a room in which is displayed 
the tapestries and armour of the famous 
soldier. Here in a case is the writing-table 
which accompanied him on his campaigns in 
Italy, Flanders, and Portugal, and beneath it 
lies a reproduction of the boot of his enemy, 
the Elector of Saxony, which the Duke picked 
up on the field of Muhlberg. The portrait 
shows the Duke clad in magnificent black 
armour edged with gold inlay. A red sash is 
draped from his left shoulder and round his 
neck is the collar and insignia of the Golden 
Fleece. A narrow white ruff sets off the face, 
rugged and furrowed, with a short beard 
turning grey. It is the countenance of a man 
of lofty ambitions and noble sentiments, and 
the expression of the eyes, although deter- 
mined and compelling, is benevolent. The 
whole impression of the personality conveyed 
by the portrait, which is regarded as one of 
Titian’s masterpieces, vastly differs from the 
tradition of cruel vindictiveness which has 
been woven round this great personage. 

A portrait of the Duke done many years 
later by an unknown painter shows the man 
grown old and white, but still there is there 
the same flaming personality and the kind 
gallantry in the eyes. 

A portrait of Marie Stuart in the dress in 
which she appeared at her execution hangs in 
the same room (Fig. III). At her waist is a 
gold rosary beads, a gold crucifix is suspended 


from her neck. It is the work of an unknown 
French artist. 

A brilliantly handsome man in armour and 
powdered wig is the first Duke of Berwick and 
Liria. The portrait is a half-length facing left, 
the head turned to look straight out of the 
canvas. Round his neck is the Toison d’Or 


suspended on a red ribbon. He was the son 





FIG, III. 


QUEEN MARY STUART 


of James II and Arabella Churchill, and was 
created Duke of Berwick by his father. He 
came to Spain as one of the leaders of the 
French troops who placed Louis XIV’s grand- 
child Philip on the Spanish throne. After his 
victory at Almansa, Philip made him Duke of 
Liria, a Knight of the Golden Fleece, and a 
grandee of Spain. A picture of his investiture 
by Ingres hangs near his portrait. 

Beside the portrait of the first Duke hangs 
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the painting by Richard of his son, the second 
Duke of Berwick, who distinguished himself 
at the siege of Gerona, where he led the Irish 
regiment from Limerick. 

The Stuart family are further represented 
here by portraits of Charles II and James II; 
of James Edward the Chevalier de St. George 
and his wife, that pathetically romantic figure 


Clementina Sobieski; of Charles Edward, the 
Young Pretender, and of his brother the Duke 
Cardinal of York, the last direct descendant 
of the unfortunate House of Stuart, who be- 
queathed at his death all his rights and titles 
to the Duke of Berwick. 

The famous portrait of the thirteenth 
Duchess of Alba by Goya (Fig. IV) hangs in a 
room devoted to feminine portraits, on a back- 
ground of gay-flowered brocade. The Duchess 
is dressed in a gown of white transparent 
material with a border of gold embroidery. 





Round her tiny waist is a red sash and bows of 
the same ribbon adorn the bodice. At her 
neck are two rows of coral beads. Her black 
hair stands out round the head and delicate 
featured face in which her large black eyes 
smoulder. On the ground beside her is a 
minute lap-dog to which she is apparently 
pointing, but, on closer observation, an in- 


FIG. V 
INFANTA 
MARGARITA 
MARIA 


By Velazquez 


scription may be seen just above the dog, 
cunningly painted in the colours of the back- 
ground. It reads : “‘ To the Duchess of Alba, 
Francisco de Goya, 1795.” The portrait was 
a presentation from the artist as a mark of his 
appreciation of her patronage and protection, 
and the Duchess is thus signifying acceptance 
of the gift. On her death she left no heir, and 
her titles and the greater part of her estates 
passed to the Duke of Berwick, thus effecting 
the union of the houses of Berwick and 
Alba. 
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There are two superb portraits by Winter- 
halter. One represents the fifteenth Duchess 
of Alba in a white vaporous dress, pearls at 
her neck, her delicate charm subtly displayed 
against a misty background. In the other 
painting we see her sister, Eugenie, Empress of 
the French, seated, wearing a diadem in which 
glows a magnificent emerald. The black silk 
dress and black velvet and ermine cloak are 
relieved by the filmy 
veil which is draped 
round her face. 

From the portraits 
of family interest we 
must turn to consider 
the collection of paint- 
ings in general. It con- 
tains close on three 
hundred canvases, and 
includes the greater 
part of the celebrated 
collection assembled in 
the seventeenth century 
by the Conde Duque 
de Olivares, who spared 
neither money, effort, 
nor influence in raking 
Europe for treasures of 
art. His nephew in- 
herited his position and 
his tastes, and added 
further to the collec- 
tion, acquiring several 
masterpieces from the 
gallery of Charles I of 
England after the exe- 
cution of that sovereign. 

The Spanish school is 
admirably represented. 

El Greco is here in a beautiful and moving 
* Crucifixion,” painted when his powers were 
at the height of their development. 

By Velazquez is a portrait of the Infanta 
Margarita Maria when a child of four years 
old (Fig. V). This young daughter of 
Philip IV was destined later to become the 
wife of the Emperor of Austria, and to die at 
the age of twenty-two, leaving four children 
behind her. 

An example of the work of Carrefio de 
Miranda, who flourished under the patronage 
of Velazquez, is a very beautiful half-length 
portrait of ‘* St. Theresa of Jesus.”” Eminently 
fitting it is that the Alba collection should 
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FIG. VI. 





BIANCA CAPELLO 


contain a picture of this great Spanish saint, 
for during her lifetime the then Duchess of 
Alba extended to her marked support and 
protection. It was in Alba de Tormes that 
St. Theresa died, and later the Duchess acted 
as a witness in the cause of her beatification. 

A very interesting and surprising example 
of the art of Murillo is the portrait which has 
been thought to represent his son, a theory 
which later authorities 
do not admit. It shows 
a young man in eccle- 
siastical garb, a pink 
soutane, a plain white 
surplice, and a dark 
cloak. The expression 
on the face betokens 
grave intelligence and a 
certain gentle humour 
and philosophical 
detachment. 

The genius of 
Ribera is revealed at the 
height of its develop- 
ment in the picture of 
St. Onofre, which was 
acquired by the Duke 
some six years ago. The 
masterly composition of 
the painting, the 
arrangement of the 
light which carries one 
from the contempla- 
tion of the rugged 
asceticism of the figure 
to the contentment, the 
tenderness and fervour 
of the aged face, make 
this a work of unusual 
intensity and depth of feeling. 

The collection is rich in works by the great 
Italian masters. Much of the spring-like 
freshness of early Italian art is conveyed by 
the panel by Fra Angelico entitled “ The 
Virgin of the Pomegranate.” The character- 
istics of the school are seen in the delicate 
colouring, the beautiful and minute decoration 
on the cloak, and the ingenuous intimate beauty 
of the mother’s face as she watches the child 
pick out the luscious seeds from the pome- 
granate which she holds for him. 

The “Holy Family with St. Paul and 
St. Jeronimo,” which hangs near the panel, is 
also a magnificent painting on wood of an 


By Paolo Veronese 
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early date. It has lately been assigned to the 
brush of Previtali. 

By Albertinelli is the panel representing 
the “ Virgin contemplating the sleeping Child.” 
It is a work of rare charm and delicacy, full of 
the serene, yet compelling attraction of the 
Florentine school. 

The portrait of the young man in black, a 


white tunic showing at his neck, which till 
lately had been assigned to Raphael, is an 
excellent example of the work of Palma 
Vecchio. To this master also has been 
attributed the view of Venice, above which 
float the figures of Christ, St. Francis, and 
St. Roch, but it is now thought to be the work 
of Bonifazio de Pitati. The picture is an 
interesting contemporary record of Venice. 
An interesting portrait is that by Veronese 
of “‘ Bianca Capello ” (Fig. VI), that amazing 
Venetian girl of noble birth who ran away to 





Florence with a bank clerk and finally married 
the Grand Duke Francis, son of the great 
Cosimo de Medicis. Cosimo was married to 
Eleanor of Toledo, the daughter of Don 
Pedro Alvarez de Toledo, younger brother of 
the great Duke of Alba, and at that time virtual 
ruler of the greater part of Italy. A portrait 
of Cosimo by Bronzino hangs here on an 


FIG. VII 


WESTMINSTER 
BRIDGE 


By Canaletto 


adjacent wall, while Bronzino’s picture of 
Bianca is now in the Pitti Gallery. Veronese 
has represented that placid, seductive face with 
less fire and accent than the older master. Her 
colouring and features are less emphasized. 
Her charm is less defined, more subtle and 
haunting. She wears a plum-coloured gown 
with an ermine collar, and pearls in her hair 
and round her neck. ¥ 

A superb example of the art of Titian, the 
greatest of all the Venetians, is the portrait of 
‘ Federico Gonzaga, Duke of Mantua.” It is 
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a particularly vivid study in facial expression, 
and colouring and lighting are subjected to 
this end. 

The beautiful painting of the “ Last 
Supper,” which hitherto has been attributed 
to Palma Vecchio, is now considered by 
Sr. Rivero to be the work of Titian, and an 
article setting forth the proofs which have led 
to this conclusion is shortly to appear. The 
treatment of the subject is such as to give the 
great master scope for his own particular 
genius. The grouping of the figures, the intro- 
duction of minor details 
which give restful variety, 
and which relieve and do 
not distract the mind 
from the main theme, 
the interest and depth 
of the background are all 
such as Titian delighted 
to paint. 

A view of “‘ Westmin- 
ster Bridge” with the 
Abbey beyond and the 
river in the foreground, 
with boats and a crowded 
launch about to pass 
under the arches, is an 
example of the work of 
Canaletto at his best 
period (Fig. VII). 

In the chapel is a 
large cartoon of the 
“Virgin and Child” 
in grisaille, which has 
been attributed by Sr. 
Rivero to a pupil of 
Leonardo da Vinci. 

Among the pictures of the Dutch and 
Flemish schools is a canvas by Breughel 
entitled ‘‘ Worldly Vanity.” In the foreground 
are scattered objects relating to art and 
science, among which sits a female figure 
holding aloft the smoking cup of insatiable 
desire. Through arches and columns, which 
give the picture the architectural framework 
so familiar in the work of this painter, one 
catches a glimpse of well-tilled fields and 
peasants happily dancing. 

There are two canvases from the brush of 
Van Dyck. In the “ Portrait of a Child ” the 
master displays his exquisite precision of 
execution. The lace-edged collar and cuffs, 
the gold braid on the crimson velvet suit, the 
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FIG. VIII. THE DUCHESS OF BERWICK AND LIRIA 
By Nattier 


ornament on the child’s hat are all rendered 
with that fineness of stroke and delicacy of 
brushwork peculiar to the artist. 

Rembrandt is represented by a landscape 
of great strength and originality. It shows a 
walled town in the middle distance from which 
the plain slopes up to hills on the horizon. 
Much interest is centred in the foreground, 
where a horseman, followed by his dogs and 
an attendant, makes his way home from the 
hunt. The rich gold tones, the care in the 
treatment of detail, the contrast of massive 
walls and soaring Gothic 
tower, the delicate shades 
caught in the folds of the 
hills, all betray the touch 
of a master hand. 

A large painting in 
the chapel, “ Christ at 
Emmaus,” is by Rubens. 
The grouping of the fig- 
ures and the manipula- 
tion of the light are such 
as to express with great 
emotional force the in- 
timacy of the scene and 
the rapture of the re- 
cognition of a friend by 
some personal character- 
istic known only to the 
very few. Rubens’ mag- 
nificent landscape here, 
“The Road to the Mar- 
ket,” resembles the paint- 
ing at Windsor by the 
same artist, entitled 
“Summer.” Both of 
these paintings have been 
lent for the Exhibition of Old Flemish 
Masters in Antwerp. 

A landscape by Van Goyen, who has been 
considered the initiatur of the Dutch school of 
landscape painting, is a good example of the 
precision of style and care for detail which 
characterize the painter and his followers. 

Besides the family portraits by Van Loo 
and Winterhalter, and the picture by Ingres, 
which has already been referred to, there are 
other good examples of French painting. 
Fig. VIII is a portrait of the “ Second Wife of 
the Duke of Berwick and Liria,” by Nattier. 
The colouring is somewhat cold, but there is a 
certain grace and delicacy about the com- 
position which is essentially pleasing. The 

















The Collection of the Duke of Alba 


careful treatment of the dress, and the flowers 
and embroidery which adorn it, is charac- 
teristic of this portrait-painter par excellence 
of eighteenth-century princesses. 

A portrait of particular interest is a “ Self- 
Portrait” by the German artist Mengs, who 
came to Spain in the middle of the eighteenth 


century. He gained the favour of Charles ITI, 
who named him Court painter. The picture 
is one of the artist’s best works. It shows him 
at the age of thirty, standing, dressed in a white 
shirt and a long surcoat and cloak, his pencil 
in his right hand, in his left his drawing-board. 

The art of modern Spain has its place also in 
this collection. Zuloaga’s portraits of the present 
Duke and Duchess (Fig. IX) are striking 
examples of the work of this most essentially 
Spanish artist, and show his masterful force of 





execution and vigour of conception together 
with a rare elegance and fineness of technique. 

A study for the very fine portrait of the 
“* Duke of Alba,” which is being presented by 
the Duke to the Hispanic Society in New York, 
is an example of the work of Alvarez de Soto- 
mayor. The painting (Fig. X) reveals that 


FIG. IX 
THE DUCHESS 
OF ALBA 
By Zuloaga 


command of technique which preserves the 
splendour of his decorative colouring from any 
lack of serenity and restraint and that decision 
and assurance which have won for Sotomayor a 
foremost place among contemporary Spanish 
painters. 

Benlliure has made a bust of Dofia Caye- 
tana, the little daughter of the Duke and 
Duchess, in which he displays his power of 
investing his rigid medium with all the peculiar 
grace and delicate charm of childish beauty. 
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There is also a bust in rose-coloured marble 
by Emiliano Barral, entitled Zoe, a fine example 
of the strength and vigour of the young 
Spanish artist. 


The collection contains specimens of classic 


FIG. X 
THE DUKE OF 
ALBA 


By Sotomayor 


sculpture of singular beauty and rarity. There 
is a head of Dionysius, of Greek workmanship 
of the fifth century B.c. A head of Minerva 
of the same period represents the goddess 
without a helmet. 

There is a quaint sculpture in painted wood 
by a sixteenth-century Spanish artist which is 
peculiarly interesting in its strange fantasy. 
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It represents the great Duke of Alba with 
a long pointed beard, clad in armour, in 
the act of driving his lance through a three- 
headed hydra. The heads represent the 
Elector of Saxony, Queen Elizabeth, and the 


Pope. The painting is done with minute skill 
and care, and much art is displayed in the 
composition and modelling of the group. 

Mention must also be made of the 
magnificent collection of prints numbering 
some 10,000 in all, and including some 
superb examples by Mantegna, Diirer, and 
Rembrandt. 
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WATTEAU’S DRAUGHTSMANSHIP 


By WILLIAM GIBSON 
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By Boucher 


British Museum 


HE eighteenth century in France 

was an age of superficiality in whose 

art one would scarcely expect to 

find draughtsmanship as an outstand- 
ing quality, understanding by that term a 
search into the structure of natural forms. 
Elegance was the final test of style, but it was 
the elegance of the chocolate box, and the 
prevailing confusion of flippancy with good 
taste prevented investigation from going deeper 
than the pretty lady on the lid. 

Thus Boucher gave up the use of models 
as soon as he could draw his nymphs and 
naiads well enough for no error of proportion 
to distract the eye from their carefully-prepared 
complexions. 

One painter alone, Antoine Watteau, bowed 
a knee to the elegance deified at the moment 
and yet insisted on dealing with profundities. 
This he did chiefly through his heresy of 
looking at forms seriously, or, in other words, 
spending a large part of his short life trying 
when he set chalk to paper to express better 


the organic structure of anything he drew. 
It is this quality in his draughtsmanship which 
it is the main purpose of the present article to 
discuss. It is apparent in his oil painting, 
and differentiates it markedly from work 
similar in scale and subject by his imitators 
Lancret and Pater, but it is naturally most 
obvious in his drawings. 

Life is too short for any artist perfectly to 
understand the forms of natural objects. Most 
of the French artists in the eighteenth century 
were not anxious to. As soon as they could 
draw tolerably they scarcely bothered to ob- 
serve the figures they drew, and their figure 
studies in consequence are so many general 
indications of different attitudes and super- 
ficial details of dress, each just a try-out to 
see how different attitudes and so forth will 
look in the picture. Or in some cases they 
may be done as an end in itself to call up to 
mind a pretty vision of a graceful girl. 

In this last group one would place the 
Boucher study of a nude illustrated with this 
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article. In this drawing there are graceful 
lines here and there, but Boucher shows no 
desire to understand, or to make the spectator 
understand, the way in which the limbs and 
trunk are put together to form one organic 
whole. There is no sense of structure about it. 
One does not feel on looking at it that Boucher 
had observed and recorded the modelling 

TM 


STUDIES OF A 
WOMAN 
By Watteau 


British Museum 


of it with a clarity with which one had 
never oneself looked at a form. The twist 
at the waist, moreover, conveys no sense of 
movement, strength or tension, but only serves 
to break the body into two disunited halves. 
In contrast there is evident in every 
drawing by Watteau the desire to understand 
the structure of things. This desire arose 
from a general bias of his nature towards 
realism. He was interested in the shapes 
of things for their own sakes, ‘quite apart 
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from his artistic power of realizing their 
relationships to one another in a design. 
This realistic tendency brought him in his early 
days into extraordinarily close sympathy in such 
pictures as “La Cuisiniére,” at Strasbourg, 
with the Dutch interior painters of the seven- 
teenth century, whose works he would see in 
plenty at his birthplace, Valenciennes. He 





had a fanciful trend as well, illustrated by the 
story of the subjects he chose to draw in 
the family ‘‘ Vie de Saintes ” as a child, the 
mountebanks, quack doctors, and monkeys 
that he saw at fairs in his native town. For 
this reason the gaily-dressed figures in the 
Luxembourg gardens made an instant appeal 
to him, which drew him to replace the more 
homely scenes by the “ Fétes Galantes,” 
typical in their elegance of the century as a 
whole. But the realism foreign to the century 








On Watteau’s Draughtsmanship 


remained. Many of the figures in his pictures 
were portraits painted from careful drawings 
of his friends. Such, for example, is “ Gilles 
et sa Famille,” No. 381 at Hertford House, 
a portrait group of the family of his friend 
Sirois dressed in the costumes of the Italian 
ballet. 

There is a drawing at the British Museum 


= 


for the figure of the girl and Sirois’ wife in 
that group, but owing to his inclinations to 
realism most of Watteau’s drawings, in which 
one knows nothing of the persons portrayed, 
have something of the appearance of portraits. 
The portrait element is stronger in some than 
in others. The drawing of a boy, illustrated 
here, strikes one as very definite portraiture 
indeed. Individuality of feature and indi- 
viduality of character have both been insisted 
on. A comparison of it with any of the 





illustrations of work by his contemporaries 
shows clearly the difference. But, if less 
strikingly shown, these qualities appear 
throughout Watteau’s drawings of heads, as in 
the drawing containing two studies of women, 
marking a fundamental difference of attitude 
between Watteau and the other artists of 
the century. 


PORTRAIT OF 
A BOY 
By Watteau 


British Museum 


One other quality might be mentioned in 
discussing Watteau’s draughtsmanship. That 
quality is the lightness and delicacy of touch 
which one finds in Watteau’s drawing as com- 
pared, say, with those of his contemporary, 
Lancret. Watteau’s superiority in this quality 
is the more remarkable when one considers 
the magnitude of the task he set himself 
relative to that of Lancret. If in the work of 
either there were to be a lack of lightness and 
delicacy, one would expect to find it in the 
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drawing of the artist who was straining his 
powers to the utmost in his research into form. 
Lightness and delicacy of touch would come 
more easily where a superficial grace and 
elegance were the only aims. And yet, if one 
compares such drawings as the studies of hands 
here reproduced, one finds that Watteau has 
recorded an extreme intimacy of observation 
with a touch which never loses its lightness 
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STUDY OF HANDS By Watteau 


British Museum 


and delicacy, while Lancret has become heavy- 
handed in recording the superficial facts with 
which he is content. 

This innate delicacy of touch was invalu- 
able to Watteau in dealing with the “ Féte- 
Galante”’ subjects which he for the most 
part chose. It enabled him to combine his 
otherwise incompatible seriousness as a 
draughtsman with the lyrical quality which 
the subject demanded and which exists so 
strongly also in his colour and his composition. 
For this reason he was able to realize in his 
painting more of that ideal of grace and elegance 
which marked the century than were other 
artists who made that ideal their only motive. 
So that his work remains the most perfect 
expression of the eighteenth-century spirit and, 
at the same time, the result of a profundity 
quite alien to it. 

This profundity is in essence a matter of 
structure; but structure may be regarded 
from a number of view points, and Watteau’s 
view point is the Flemish rather than the 
Italian. That is to say, in building up his 
forms Watteau stresses structural points sig- 
nificant of the individuality of the model, 
while Michelangelo stresses only points 
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significant of the structure of the universal 
human figure. 

It is interesting in connection with this 
genre or portrait element in Watteau’s drawing 
to consider Veronese’s drawing of a negro boy 
from the collection of Mr. A. G. B. Russell, 
reproduced from the Vasari Society folio for 
1927 (second series, part viii). Veronese, 
among the Venetians, made an especial appeal 
to Watteau as is witnessed by the amount 
which Watteau learnt from him. His colour, 
the types of head in such a late picture as the 
“* Halt During the Chase ” at Hertford House, 
the grouping of the figures stretched across 
the foreground and sweeping down from the 
columns on the left in the “‘ Music Party ” 
from the same collection, all show the influence 
of Veronese. 

This drawing of a negro by Veronese 
shows us, I think, the reason for Watteau’s 
choice. It is one of the few extant drawings 
by Veronese after the living model; that is 
to say, one of the few drawings whose purpose 
is not primarily composition; and in it he shows 
himself interested in the scene as an individual 
happening to a degree which is unusual in 
an Italian of the period. It shows the same 
interest in the particular gesture of the in- 
dividual model as one finds, for example, in 





STUDY OF HANDS By Pater 


British Museum 


Watteau’s drawing of a girl holding up her 
apron. This interest gives the drawing a 
curious resemblance to those of Watteau in 
spite of the differences in the handling of the 
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PORTRAIT OF A NEGRO BOY 


chalks and explains Watteau’s partiality for 
Veronese. 

Veronese’s tendency to particularize is 
discernible in his oil paintings, 2lthough ob- 
scured by the intrusion of other interests ; but 
it is clear enough in the simpler, less em- 
barrassed mediums of chalk drawing. It forms 
a link between him and Watteau which does 
not exist between the latter and any of the 
other Venetians, and moreover which unites 
him to Watteau not in superficial qualities 
but in fundamental outlook. It seems there- 
fore justifiable to conclude that it was this 
similarity of outlook which led Watteau to 
choose Veronese as his master when he came 
to study the Venetians. 

Finally, to turn to more trivial matters, 
the nature of Veronese’s model draws one’s 
attention to the fact that the negro pages in 
his pictures may be the forbears of Watteau’s. 
Granted that Watteau studied Veronese they 
seem to have a more convincing claim to this 
pictorial parenthood than that put up for the 


By Veronese 


black retinue of the Turkish Embassy. 
Watteau was fond of repeating such details 
from the painters whom he studied, and if one 
must find an ancestry for his pages a pictorial 
quarter is the more likely to reward one’s 
search. Black pages appeared in French pic- 
tures before ever Watteau or the Turkish 
Embassy were heard of, but then Watteau 
showed little interest in French painting. 
On the other hand there seems little to be 
said for the Embassy theory beyond the 
impression which, like an advertisement, it 
has made on one’s mind by its frequent 
appearance in print. Like so many plausible 
suggestions, and so many glaring errors for 
that matter, it has appeared time and again 
as a part of that restful nucleus of unverified 
repetition round which one assembles whatever 
of the new one has to say. However, it is a 
matter of little importance. To repeat, black 
pages were nothing newin pictures in the France 
of Watteau’s day. It is, perhaps, a little 
impertinent to inquire into their antecedents. 
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VINCENNES PORCELAIN IN THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM~—I 


By WILLIAM KING 





FIG. I. 


British Museum 


PLATE 


Diameter 9 inches 


HE British Museum is not rich in 
Sevres porcelain, but it possesses 
some exceedingly interesting examples 
from the parent factory of Vincennes. 
This factory was founded in 1745 and con- 
tinued until the transference to Sévres in 
1756. The porcelain produced during this 
decade is of singular beauty and originality. 
The mark, where found, is the cipher of two 
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L’s, in allusion to Louis Quinze, the patron 
of the factory, but it differs from the plain 
double L mark in later use at Sévres in the 
precision of the calligraphy and the general 
presence of a number of dots. The objects 
described and illustrated in the present article 
are all from the collection of Sir Augustus 
Wollaston Franks, and the marks are in each 
case reproduced in their actual size beside 
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the objects in question. 
Any attempt at exact 
dating is hardly possible 
at the moment, but it 
may be assumed that 
pieces marked with the 
double L and dots alone 
were made between 1745 
and 1753, the year in 
which the system of 
placing a letter of the 
alphabet between the 
L’s was started, A 
signifying 1753, B 1754, 
C 1755, and so on. 

The plate illustrated 
in Fig. I is painted in crimson monochrome, 
and the mark is in the same colour. The 
relief border is borrowed from Meissen, 
as is the idea of the central subject, people 
beside a lake, but the effect is far from 
that of a slavish copy, and the soft paste 
medium in which the French §artificers 
worked has an individual charm which can 


FIG. Il. 


FIG. III. 
Cup, height 2} inches 
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Diameter 6} inches 


CUP AND SAUCER 


well hold its own in 
comparison with the 
harder and more glit- 
tering ground of the 
German porcelain. Fig. 
II reproduces a bowl 
painted with flowers in 
polychrome, while in- 
side the rim is an 
attractive formal border 
in lilac. The mark is 
in blue enamel. The 
cup and saucer illus- 
trated in Fig. III are 
similarly painted with 
flowers in polychrome 
and have the mark in blue enamel. The 
rococo handle of the cup is characteristic 
of the taste of the period. As can be seen 
frem the reproduction, the cup in addition 
to the cipher of two L’s has the incised 
mark C; such marks are presumably attri- 
butable to the artisans responsible for making 
the piece. The vase of Fig. IV is similarly 
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Saucer, diameter 5% inches 
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FIG. IV. VASE 


Height 4% inches 


decorated and has the same mark in blue 
enamel. ‘This is a particularly original and 
delightful object. 

In Fig. V we see a vessel of the type 


known in France as a bourdalou, whose title 
appears to represent a dubious compliment 
to a famous seventeenth-century prelate. It 
is moulded round the handle in shell form 
and is painted with flowers in a very distinc- 
tive style. Under the base in red is the 
signature of Taunay, a painter who is known 
to have worked for the factory from 1745 
onwards. It is unfortunate that this should 
be not only the one piece signed by this 





FIG. V. BOURDALOU 
Length 6} inches 


artist but also the single object that has as 
yet been identified as painted in this peculiar 
manner. Another individual painter is re- 
vealed in the cup and saucer illustrated in 
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FIG. VI. CUP AND SAUCER 


Cup, height 3} inches 
282 


Saucer, diameter 6 inches 
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FIG. VII. VASE AND COVER 


Height 9} inches 





British Museum 
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FIG. VIII. 


Cup, height 2% inches 


Fig. VI. These are decorated in relief with 
prunus blossom after a fashion originated in 
the “blanc de Chine” porcelain made in 
the Fukien province of China, and they are 
further adorned with flower-painting in blue 
enamel. The mark, which is in the same 
colour, in addition to the date-letter A for 
1753 and the incised marks L and J I, includes 
the painter’s signature H, which is known to 
belong to the flower-painter Houry, who 
entered the factory in 1747. 

But the style most generally associated 
with the later factory of Sévres is that of 
decoration in polychrome in panels reserved on 
a richly coloured ground. The germ of this 
is found in Vincennes. The earliest ground 
colour discovered is now known as gros bleu 
and is of a lovely pulsating hue like the mazarine 
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CUP AND SAUCER 


Saucer, diameter 5% inches 


blue of Chelsea. Later in the century it fell 
out of fashion and was superseded by the 
flat, even bleu du roi. This earlier colour is 
first mentioned, under the name of bleu lapis, 
in the journal of the court jeweller, Lazare 
Duvaux, for the year 1752. It is an under- 
glaze blue, unlike the bleu du roi enamel, and 
is seen at its happiest combined with panels 
in reserve in gold. The cup and saucer 
illustrated in Fig. VIII are a striking instance. 
The mark is here in underglaze blue, and 
the mark on the cup contains the date-letter A, 
showing that it was made in 1753. The vase 
of Fig. VII is decorated in the same technique, 
though the mark is here in gold, and the 
polychrome floral knob is a_ particularly 
happy exhibition of the asymmetrical rococo 
style. 
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A “ BACCHANAL” 


AND THE PROBLEM OF 


ITS AUTHORSHIP 


HE picture which our colour plate 

facing this page reproduces is not only 

in itself a beautiful one, but the 

problems its origin involves are of 
such interest that we propose to discuss them 
at greater length for the benefit of such of our 
readers who lay no claim to expert knowledge; 
it will help them to realize the better the com- 
plexities experts have to deal with, and to 
understand how it comes about that, as is so 
often the case, ‘‘ doctors disagree.” 

It would be desirable that the public should 
be able to see the painting itself. It is, how- 
ever, in private possession, but we understand 
that arrangements for its exhibition are being 
made. 

Now as to the problems involved. In spite 
of the fact that the German language has 
coined the word ‘“ Kunstwissenschaft,” i.e. 
Art-science, the initial difficulty arises from the 
fact that there can be no true science of art, or at 
least the science is only one side of the know- 
ledge required by the expert, the other side 
being purely subjective, that is to say, essen- 
tially unscientific. The full appreciation of 
art depends quite as much, or more, on 
esthetic sensibility than on historical data or 
scientific proof. 

It requires no great store of “‘ Art-science ” 
to recognize this picture as a version of Titian’s 
famous “ Bacchanal,” familiar not only to 
every visitor to the Prado Museum in Madrid, 
but also to a much wider public through 
photographic reproductions. 

The problem the expert is called upon to 
decide is whether this painting be a true 
“ replica,” that is to say, a painting by the 
master himself, or whether it be a “ copy” 
produced by someone else, and if so, by 
whom. 

If the Old Masters had followed modern 
practices the matter would be very much 
simpler. Modern painters usually paint their 
own pictures entirely and seldom copy them 
themselves. That, however, was far from 
being the common practice of the Old Masters. 


Painting even so late as the eighteenth century 
was a trade not quite so unlike tailoring as we 
would like to believe. Just as we order a suit 
from our tailor and “ bespeak” its cut and 
finish, so the patrons of old, usually princes of 
the State or the Church, ordered their pictures 
from their painter, and often ‘“‘ bespoke ” 
design and execution in detail. The painter 
on his part had apprentices who prepared the 
painting and assistants who carried it more or 
less far, leaving the master to complete it as 
he thought fit. It is therefore hardly an 
exaggeration to state that from the days when 
the individual names of painters became 
known at all—roughly the thirteenth century, 
and down to the seventeenth or even eigh- 
teenth century—only a comparatively small 
proportion of works ascribed to the masters 
was entirely their own handiwork. Titian’s 
case is no exception to the rule. 

The question then arises in reference to 
this “‘ Bacchanal”—the design of which, we 
know, was “bespoke” by the Duke of 
Ferrara, one of Titian’s first patrons, and 
ordered about 1518—Is there any evidence of 
Titian’s hand on this particular canvas, or is 
it an altogether later copy ? 

From the purely objective point of 
view an unbroken, documentarily attested 
“* pedigree ” would settle the question except, 
possibly, as regards subsequent restorations. 
Such a “‘ pedigree ”’ does, however, in this case, 
as in most others, not exist. Formerly, when 
the Old Masters were not esteemed as highly as 
they are today, their pictures might drop out of 
fashion and suffer the vicissitudes of other 
“old furniture.” All that is known of this 
canvas is that it belonged to two prior 
owners, both dealers in secondhand furniture 
and antiques. All that the present owner 
could ascertain about it was that each “ had 
had it for years,” and that it had reached the 
first one from “ one of the big houses ” in his 
county. The canvas was not regarded as of 
an easily saleable size—it measures, like the 
Prado picture, about § ft. 8 in. by 6 ft. 3 in. 
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—and so had been forgotten and neglected. 
When seen by the present owner it was in a 
dark and dirty condition, as the illustration on 
this page, done from a photograph taken before 
the cleaning, shows. But what was visible was 
sufficient to suggest that the painting, when 
cleaned, might prove to be of considerable 
merit. Under the hand of the cleaner the 
picture “came up smiling,” revealing in the 
process more and more unsuspected details, 
and particularly the rich blue, the ripe corn 
yellow and that strange reddish-violet colour 
for which Titian was famous. Eventually 
Titian’s signature was discovered in the very 
place where it should be—the edge of the 
chemise of the reclining figure, Violante—and 
next to the emblematic sprig of violets. The 
signature as such proves, of course, little—old 





“THE BACCHANAL” BEFORE CLEANING 


copyists had no scruples in including it in 
their copies. In this case, however, it showed 
at least that it was contemporary with the 
original pigments, because, unlike other por- 
tions of paint, it did not yield to the cleaning 
process. 

If there is no pedigree the canvas and the 
condition of the pigments demonstrate, scien- 
tifically, that the painting is several hundred 
years old, though exactly how many is, merely 
on the basis of these two data, difficult to 
say. 
Other means to fix the date have to be 
adopted by the expert. Possibly the treatment 
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of the design (as distinct from the painting) 
and the actual brushwork of the paint might 
allow some deductions as to time, place, and 
probable authorship to be made. 

A comparison between the colour plate and 
the small illustration shows that there are 
certain slight, but characteristic, differences 
between the design in its former and in its 
present state. Before cleaning, the reclining 
nude figure in the foreground, Ariadne, also 
the dancer in blue and the little boy, had 
additional drapings. The nature of these 
leaves no doubt that they were introduced 
in compliance with the moral code of the 
Spanish Inquisition. Similar “‘ improvements,” 
though with certain differences, were introduced 
into the Prado picture also, the principal 
change being a wreath of vine leaves across 
the body of Ariadne where the London 
picture showed only a continuance of the 
drapery. 

It is clear, therefore, that the London 
picture is not a copy of the Prado picture, or 
alternatively, if it is, it must have been made 
before the painting in the Prado reached 
Spain, for we know from a copy made by 
Varotari from a version of this subject in Italy 
that it had originally no such “ modesties.” 

There is one fact which suggests that there 
may have been at least two versions of this 
subject. Several authorities state that when 
they saw the Prado painting during the nine- 
teenth century the dancing girl on the right 
was robed in white, and not in blue, as she is 
in the London picture, in Varotari’s copy 
at Bergamo, and now also in the Prado 
painting. 

Thus the mystery deepens. It would seem 
as if two canvases of the same design must 
have originally come out of Titian’s studio. 

The solution of this “ mystery ” is made 
more difficult owing to the fact that both 
existing documents and modern authorities are 
not always precise and explicit. The subject 
formed one of a “‘ Bacchanal Series ”’ of three, 
the two others being the “‘ Venus Worship ” 
in the Prado and the “‘ Bacchus and Ariadne ”’ 
in the National Gallery. These are all loosely 
called “ Bacchanals.” In addition there is 
another one, a “‘ Bacchanalian Scene” by 
Giovanni Bellini, now in America, which 
this painter left unfinished, and which 
Titian completed by adding a landscape 
background. 
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A “ Bacchanal”’ and the 


_An account of the details concerning these 
points would be much too extensive to be 
mentioned here; suffice it to say that records 
suggest that two versions of the same subject, 
and not merely of a “ Bacchanal,” must not 
only have at one time been in Titian’s studio, 
but also in two different places in Madrid. 

Whether, when, or how the second version 
disappeared from Madrid is not clear; that it 
should have done so, however, is not remark- 
able in view of the fact that during the Penin- 
sular War and the Revolution of 1868 many 
Spanish paintings found their way to 
England. 

From the objective point of view we 
have then established nothing more than 
that the London picture is not a copy made in 
the Prado from the painting, and that it is 
old enough to have been painted in Titian’s 
time. 

We now come to the subjective and, 
possibly, even more important aspect. Does 
the picture esthetically bear the stamp of 
Titian’s “ handwriting,” or is there another 
“hand ” visible? We leave out of account for 
want of space the question of restoration. It 
is a scientific one, and we have already seen 
that the picture had certain over-paintings; 
other portions have suffered from previous 
“cleaners”; but though neglected for years 
the picture was not seriously damaged. 

The point the experts are called in to 
decide is: Does what we see of the picture 
as it is today show the hand of Titian, 
either entirely or in parts; or is the picture 
not by Titian at all, but by another hand 
altogether ? 

The owner of the picture has been kind 
enough to submit the three written opinions 
which he has, so far, obtained. They are 
from the following eminent authorities : Dr. 
Jean Paul Richter, who bought the pictures of 
the Mond collection, now in the National 
Gallery; Dr. August Mayer, the well-known 
German authority on paintings in Spain, and 


Problem of its Authorship 


Sir Charles Holmes, formerly Director of the 
National Gallery. 

Dr. Richter’s opinion culminates in the 
statement that he can trace Titian’s own hand 
definitely upon various parts of the picture. 

Dr. Mayer attests that in his opinion the 
picture was certainly painted in Titian’s studio. 

Sir Charles Holmes, on the other hand, 
believes it to be not by Titian, but of hardly 
less importance, viz. “ the long-lost copy by 
Nicholas Poussin from Titian’s original.” 
Poussin’s worship of Titian, and the fact that 
he made copies from pictures of that master, 
are matters of “ Art-science.” 

In addition the owner has consulted, so he 
tells us, another authority whose written 
opinion is not before us, but who is connected 
with a famous gallery. According to him the 
picture is an unfinished replica found in 
Titian’s studio at the time of his death and 
finished off by another later master; and 
according to a further opinion given to the 
owner by a well-known newspaper ‘critic, 
portions of the picture are by Titian himself 
and other portions by a later master. 

Thus, so far, four of the “‘ doctors ”’ would 
appear to associate Titian’s name with the 
painting, whilst one definitely repudiates it, 
but substitutes a hardly less famous master. 

Dr. Richter, on being acquainted ~ with 
Sir Charles Holmes’s opinion, emphatically 
adheres to his own view, but does not expressly 
deny the possibility of Poussin’s hand in other 
parts. 

We can only conclude by asking whether 
it be not possible to reconcile the dissentient 
opiniens by believing this “ Bacchanal,” re- 
storations apart, to have been begun by Titian 
and completed by Poussin. 

If this should prove to be the case this 
picture would, indeed, be unique, for we know 
of no other instance in which the head of the 
Venetian school and that of the French school 
were responsible for the painting on one and 
the same canvas. 
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In the Sacristy of Toledo Cathedral 





By El Greco 






































EL GRECO’S TEMPERAMENT AND ART 


HEN the National Gallery in 1919 

acquired and exhibited a picture 

by Dominico Theotokopouli en- 

titled “‘ The Agony in the Garden,” 
there arose in the Press a veritable tempest of 
disapproval, this being divided about equally 
between those who abused the picture and 
those who abused the abusers. “‘ El Greco,” to 
give him—a foreigner in Spain—his now 
legitimized nickname, was, so the adverse 
critics of the painting asserted, mad, and 
those who thought otherwise were charlatans. 
On the other side it was urged not only that 
El Greco was a genius and the first of the 
really “ modern ” painters—a likeness that one 





MADONNA AND 
CHILD (Fragment) 
By El Greco 


of his portraits bore to one of Cézanne’s made 
him the forerunner of Cézanne—but that 
those who could not appreciate these facts 
were, if not knaves and fools; at any rate 
Philistines. 

The recent appearance in London of several 
El Grecos, and of which three are here repro- 
duced, offers a welcome opportunity to recon- 
sider El Greco’s status, not commercially, 
for in that sense his market has been rising 
steadily, but esthetically. 

Let us first of all ‘‘ constate,” as a French- 
man would say, that “ the man in the street ” 
cannot possibly be expected to understand 
certain aspects of El Greco’s art. London 
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By permission of Mr. Tomas Harris 
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El Greco’s Temperament and Art 





ST. FRANCIS By El Greco 


By permission of Mr. Tomas Harris 
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in 1930 and Toledo in 1600 are more than 
three hundred worlds rather than years apart. 
When we want to get away from the hum- 
drumness of our life we jump in a train, a 
car, an aeroplane. The Spaniard of 1600 
bent on a similar adventure went to church— 
and what a church! The “ man in the street ” 
has no conception of it. He can begin to 
find inklings of it in Belgium, in France, in 
Bavaria, but let him travel to, say, Santiago 
de Compostella and see the High Altar of 
San Martino Pinario—it will take his breath 
away—the faith that built this tropically 
exuberant and incredibly fantastic edifice. Then 
let him study, if only in photographic repro- 
duction, this very El Greco’s portrait of 
“ Guevara, the Grand Inquisitor,” and let 
him remember that this grim ecclesiastic had 
the power of sending souls to heaven by means 
of an earthly but cruelly effective purge— 
the auto da fé. Heaven was quite simply 
above—your American skyscraper to the 
Spaniard’s mind in that age would be actually 
nearer to it than the tower of the Giralda in 
Seville. Moreover, the Iberian blood and 
mind is of many colours, shot with Gallic, 
Gothic, Greek, Latin and Moorish strains, 
nowhere more so than in Toledo. El Greco 
coming from Crete and settling there had only 
exchanged the east for the west of an empire 
that, not so long ago either, had been Moorish. 
How then can El Greco’s mind, dependent as it 
was on birth and environment and governed 
by extreme sensibility, have much in common 
with that useful, if non-existent, character we 
call “the average man ”’—except where the 
artist deals with portraiture ? 

It is, then, above all as a portrait painter or 
in pictures which treat the subject in a portrait- 
like manner that his powers will most readily 
be understood. To the latter kind of work 
the “St. Francis” reproduced on p. 291 
undoubtedly belongs. That El Greco was 
not mad but had a “ sound ” sense of business 
is incidentally shown by his habit of keeping a 
favourite composition by him and repeating 
it time and time again throughout his career, 
as is the case with this picture also. It 
belongs to Mr. Tomas Harris, and its con- 
dition is so startlingly fresh that one would 
hardly believe it was painted about 300 years 
ago. There are in it as yet few, if any, indica- 
tions of his last “ ecstatic”’ period, only the 
eclipsed sun in the background, which does 
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not seem to appear in any of the other replicas, 
has a kind of apocalyptic significance. Other- 
wise the picture, beautiful in restrained 
colour, appears as a brilliant psychic analysis 
of religious contemplation before it has reached 
the stage of ecstasy. How the quality of his 
art came out of Titian, Tintoretto and Bassano 
—he was a pupil of Titian’s and most influenced 
by the Venetians, though there are traces of 
Michelangelo and Raphael in his evolution— 
may be seen in the earlier picture “ St. 
Jerome in Penitence”’ reproduced on p. 290. 
It is a small painting and of no great importance, 
but it has the distinction of never having been 
repeated by him. Its principal attraction is 
its colours and the curious shimmering quality 
of the flesh. The lion is manifestly derived from 
an animal of heraldry rather than of Nature. 

The third painting is a fragment from a 
larger picture which represented St. Bartholo- 
mew holding an illustrated book—as is the 
case in the version in the Sacristy of the 
Cathedral in Toledo (see p. 288). Our 
fragment (see p. 289) consists of a page of the 
book. It serves here admirably to demonstrate 
the “impressionistic” manner which El 
Greco no doubt developed from the borrones 
for which the old Titian was taken to task. 
There is a hint, too, of the distorted elongations 
for which El Greco has been, and still is, 
ridiculed, but which are by no means his 
invention. The “ conceit ” which occurs even 
in Italian art such as Parmigianino’s was 
originally Gothic and served, apart from its 
aptness in Gothic architecture, to express 
the utmost refinement whether of architectural 
fitness, of bodily elegance or spiritual elevation. 

The foundations of El Greco’s most 
ecstatic art may be found in these three 
perfectly “‘sane” paintings. Their “ mad- 
ness”? cannot be ascribed to any defect of 
vision or lack of ability. It is deliberate and 
is “mad” only to the eyes of those who 
regard as “art” only the faithful imitation 
of natural objects, or the presentation of 
beautiful objects as if they were imitations 
from Nature. 

Thus El Greco is saved from his 
enemies. To save him from his friends we 
would add that the Cretan’s professed art 
had nothing whatever, temperamentally, in 
common with that of the Gallicized Latin 
temperament of the nineteenth-century bour- 
geois Cézanne. 
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LETTER FROM PARIS 


By ANDRE SALMON 


HE artistic event of this summer season was 
the exhibition of Quentin La Tour’s master- 
pieces in the Orangerie des Tuileries. 

There had already been a general exhibition 
in the Louvre of the work of this great portrait-painter 
and incomparable pastellist, who, with Chardin, was the 
precursor of our moderns, and the honour of the eighteenth 
century. 

This was immediately after the war when the enemy 
had to restore this collection like provinces are restored 
by force of treaties. But it must be admitted that the 
La Tours were not carried off to Germany as booty, 
they were not “‘ deported ” as inhabitants sometimes are. 
The Germans flatter themselves on having only removed 
the La Tours to a place of safety from bombardment. 
They were extremely interested in them. They were 
so far interested that, considering that French art 
historians had been too negligent to compile a catalogue 
raisonné of La Tour’s work, they produced, printed and 
published “‘ La Tour by a German Reserve Corps,” 
which shows all the science of specialist doctors, and the 
defiance of military men, happy for the time being; 
for the erudites as well as all the others had to don the 
“ feldgrau ” uniform of their emperor. 

Our adversaries were both right and wrong. A 
catalogue, as a precise and strictly definable object, did 
not exist. But La Tour had provoked an abundance of 
literature, often of excellent quality, and most of the works 
in question included at least an outline of a catalogue. The 
fact is that Frenchmen find some difficulty in approaching 
La Tour with purely scientific vigour. 

It is so difficult to approach La Tour without beginning 
to dream, to meditate on a capital moment in the national 
temper. The Master of St. Quentin also suggests 
questions of purely plastic significance, which call for 
comment. How is one not to linger, for example, on the 
point where socially, if I may say so, the age of the great 
compositions, the ambitious decorations which emanated 
from the Venetians and Rubens came to an end, and the 
age of the collector’s picture began? When La Tour made 
his appearance the commissions given to painters were 
to decorate the boudoirs of the “ petites mattresses,” the 
great ladies, favourites raised to the steps of the throne, or 
the “‘ filles d’Opéra,” as well as to enrich the galleries of the 
Fermiers generaux, the ancestors of the industrial kings, 
upon whose opulence our own contemporary painters 
count so much. 

Religious painting came to an end in the eighteenth 
century for other reasons besides the triumph of ideas 
and the spirit of M. de Voltaire. Grand style painting 
destined for the court or the Vatican was also finished. 
The great painters of the Renaissance worked more than 
ever to order, but the vastness of their themes eluded 
them. They were able to abandon themselves to the 
flattering dream that it was not their brush which was a 
slave to the princely walls, but that the walls had been 
specially erected for the magnificent employment of their 
brush. When one had to work for the small apartment 


of a courtisane or the “ folly ” of a publican “ all in gold,” 
I should imagine it would be a little more difficult not 
to feel the weight of the commission. It is so admirable 
that La Tour, the agreeable portraitist, gives the impres- 
sion of having been miraculously insensible to this 
obligation. Serving gallantry and vanity by turns 
(when he did not afford himself the pleasure of painting 
the features of his friends) he approaches what we call 
pure painting today, with a healthily egoistical dilection, 
which must have been the recompense of the primitives, 
intoxicated with mysticism. 

Dear La Tour! How well he knew how to accommo- 
date himself to circumstances, and who would be able today 
to get over the difficulties which he had to conquer? 
Because La Tour painted the portrait of a favourite with 
her hand resting on the Encyclopedia, heavy with 
science, in a setting filled with physical instruments, a 
humorist asked on the day of the opening, what Egeria 
of today would be capable of placing for centuries to 
come her carmine-nailed hand on a volume of the 
great Larousse, or play with a microscope of the 
Pasteur Institute? He might as well have asked what 
painter would undertake the commission? Certainly not 
M. Van Dongen. 

Very different questions are set by the visitors, 
numerous in spite of the season, who flock to the Orangerie 
knowing that the occasions for seeing these marvels again 
will be rare when once they are reinstalled in the rooms 
of the Ecole de Dessin at St. Quentin, rebuilt in the heart 
of the city which is rising again from its ashes. 

Still a miracle! So light! Such grace, fragile and 
yet defiant of time, giving one so much food for thought ! 
It is the miracle of the eighteenth century, sceptical and 
light, frivolous and yet in the marvellous bubbling of 
intelligences, having elaborated so much of what the men 
of today hold for honour, grandeur, the reason and dignity 
of life. And all this lighted by a smile, lost, alas ! for ever. 

Once at least men knew the apparently impossible 
accord of reason and sensibility. 

Are we to say that it was a redoubtable state of grace, 
since nothing less than the Revolution grew out of it? 
It is true that it was not fury alone. But let us be 
moderate on this subject. It would be too painful to 
place La Tour among the precursors of the Revolution, 
beside Beaumarchais and Marivaux. 

Besides this exhibition, there will be nothing to see 
in Paris before the end of September, at any rate nothing 
genuinely new. But the provinces, on the other hand, 
have enjoyed various artistic functions, which when 
relieved of the weight of officialism were not without 
significance, as, for instance, the féte of Honfleur, 
announced with local pride, at which one need not smile, 
as “‘ Honfleur, the Centre of Art.” 

The parliamentary importance of the great M. Henry 
Chéron was effaced beside the grace of Madame Lucie 
Delarue-Mardrus, a poet and novelist, to whom Honfleur 
pays the homage which was once offered to George 
Sand by her native Berry. The architect, Paul Véra, was 
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there, the daring but always logical urbanist, who has 
designed the new public gardens in the old Norman port; 
Emile-Othon Friesz came over specially from his native 
Havre, and the fine animal painter, Bigot, a son of 
Honfleur. 

The féte lasted four days, with lectures interrupting 
the games and dances. But the lectures were of high 
quality. When a pedant was feared, M. Georges Duhamel 
instead made his appearance. The author of “ Scenes of 
future life ’’ took as his theme, “ From the ivory tower to 
the concrete railway station.” M. André Thérive, the 
critic of the “‘ Temps,” also spoke. 

Finally, on the great day of August 15, commemorative 
tablets were placed on the houses where Charles Baude- 
laire, the novelist, Ulric Guttinger, and the painter, 
Jongkind, had lived. Why was Claude Monet forgotten ? 
It is true that the great impressionist (whcse gallery of the 
Nymphéas in the Orangery of the Tuileries, is now 
offering hospitality to La Tour) did not realize his great 
work at Honfleur. Nevertheless, Honfleur meant a 
great deal to him, since it was the setting of his debut and 
the stage of a decisive incident. At the age of eighteen 
Claude Monet had succeeded in overcoming the pardon- 
able indifference of a little stationer in the main street; 
the good shopkeeper agreed to show some of the boy’s 
watercolours in his window. We may well believe that 
the good bourgeois of Honfleur, the shipowners filled 
with their own importance, the retired sea captains, the 
notaries and rentiers saw nothing in these productions to 
announce future greatness. These good people are 
certainly not expected to make such divinations, and it 
is very nice of them if in the end they agree to accept the 
genius without frowning at that which must unavoidably 
upset some of their quietest habits. At the most, some 
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PORTRAIT OF THE PAINTER, BERNEZOBRE 


By Quentin la Tour 


young ladies of the town may have stopped before the 
young Claude’s watercolours, seduced by their dash and 
a little shocked to see that the washes were treated in 
absolute contradiction to the teachings of the school or 
convent drawing-masters. Fortunately, it happened that 
the master, Boudin, passed the shop. He did not pro- 
claim a miracle; he perceived the weakness of a student at 
a glance; however, he suspected an exceptional tempera- 
ment, and entered the shop; not for the purpose of 
purchasing the drawings but to be introduced to the 
artist. All his life Claude Monet remembered this 
interview with Boudin with emotion. Let us praise the 
master who could give his pupil such sound advice, giving 
him, no doubt, what we call “‘ formal principles ” without 
impairing the young artist’s nascent personality. 

In the course of its festivities Honfleur also 
inaugurated the bust of Boudin presented to the city by 
M. David Weill. 

The absence of several great Norman artists was 
regrettable: George Braque, a native of Havre, and the 
brothers Dufy, the glorious Raoul, and the younger 
Jean, who has succeeded in never imitating his elder 
brother. If they were not there, it was because they 
were attracted by the South, where after the Honfleur 
festivities were over Emile-Othon Friesz joined them 
in his estate at Cap Brun. 

The Riviera has also had its artistic fétes. The 
Félibres of Sanary, a pretty little port near Toulon, 
beloved by British painters and writers, arranged a 











Letter from Paris 


very interesting exhibition in the humble premises of the 
maternal school, as a sequel to the Centenary of Mistral. 
It was very touching to see the local amateurs confronted 
on the improvised wall with masters like Kisling in the 
place of honour, and André Favory. 

The greatest success went to. a mason of Six-Fours-la 
plage, a sensitive landscape painter, in spite of the 
deficiencies of his drawing. 

On the opening day the inhabitants watched with 
curiosity a tall clean-shaven gentleman with an inelegant 
pince-nez on his round nose, astonishingly thin in his 
white clothes, an open jacket and shorts. He might have 
been taken for an austere adolescent in the full crisis of 
growth. But it was none other than the novelist, 
Aldous Huxley, whose novel ‘‘ Point Counterpoint ” was 
recently translated into French, and enjoyed a great 
success here. 

The visitors to the exhibition rendered just tribute to 
the charming Mme. Woods Hill, who showed pictures 
entitled “‘ Chemin de la Colline ” and ‘‘ Dans les Bois de 
Port Issol.”” She has acquired the rights of citizenship 
in Sanary, and so has her husband, Stanley Warburton, 
an architect, esthete and writer, the author of ““An Avatar 
in Vishnu land.” 

One of the curiosities of the exhibition was the 
pertinent display, showing the resurrection of the 
Moustiers potteries. After such a long standstill the 
famous factory has once again set its wheels in motion, and 
lighted its kilns. Of course collectors will continue to run 
into antique shops and follow passionately, like hunters, 
the public sales in the village market in search of old 
Moustiers and old Marseilles; nevertheless, the new 
Moustiers, which fills such a definite place in modern 
buildings, is beginning to win esteem. 

This new life of an old craft, which appeared to be 
dead, is due to a nephew of Frédéric Mistral, the poet 
Marcel Provence. It was by drawing inspiration from 
Mistral’s pure doctrine that Marcel Provence overcame 
the difficulty. His illustrious ancestor, who saved the 
language, when it had succumbed to the poverty of 
dialect, never ceased to adjure his Provencal brothers to 
raise up everything that deserved to live in the national 
customs and industries. 

Marcel Provence does not bother much about imitating 
the old pottery. He employs the old clay, he has taken 
over some of the ancient processes of throwing and 
firing, but he never hesitates to accept the new presents 
of chemistry. He also has the wisdom to ask decorative 
artists, formed after the example of the most daring 
painters, for models. The young master of the ateliers 
of Moustiers-Sainte-Marie now only awaits the oppor- 
tunity of an international exhibition in order for the new 
mark of the Moustiers pottery to begin its new fortune 
over the whole world. 

If the well-known painters are exhibiting little in Paris 
at the moment, they are writing furiously; M. Jacque- 
Emile Blanche, whose heart, like his fame, is divided 
between Paris and London, has revised his auto- 
biographical novel “‘ Aymeris,” which has so far only 
been issued confidentially in an edition de luxe for a 
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SUZANNE MARIE HENRIETTE DE BOULAIN VILLIERS 


By Quentin la Tour 


current edition; Vlaminck, in his Norman retreat of 
La Touriliére, near Dreux, is finishing his truculent 
reminiscences of the war, the first part of which appeared 
under the touristic title “The Dangerous Turning ”’; 
André Derain, who has just descended by the rivers and 
canals from Rouen to Marseille in his vedette ‘‘ Tamouse,”’ 
in which he came to Havre to meet Alain Gerbault 
last year, is also going to write his reminiscences. Will 
they appear like the “ Dangerous Turning” in the 
series “ Ateliers,” edited by the critic Charensol? ‘The 
first volume to appear in this series will be the volume of 
** Souvenirs ” by the painter, Marc Chagall, which I 
had the honour of translating from the Russian with the 
collaboration of Mme. Marc Chagall. It consists of 
picturesque reminiscences, taking the reader from the 
ghettos of Vitebsk among the little sellers of salt-fish, the 
sacrificial butchers and the more or less miraculous rabbis 
to the Academy of Fine Arts, at what was then St. Peters- 
burg; from the “‘ Ruche,” the international city of poor 
artists at Vaugirard (before 1914) to the aristocratic Villa 
Montmorency, where Chagall now opens his studio of a 
successful painter to his admirers. 
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LETTER FROM BERLIN 


By OSCAR BIE 


HEN the Soviet State was founded the 

opinion was current that the new abstract 

tendencies, Cubism and Futurism, would 

combine to produce an art of the proletariat. 
The stage had led the way, painting and sculpture seemed 
to follow. Archipenko was not alone in sailing down this 
waterway. But how long could this last? Was not this 
abstract art a product of the intellectual spirit, purposely 
arranged to meet reality and develop the mathematics of 
phenomenon? Mathematics might perhaps have suited 
the new political conception, but unreality was absolutely 
out of tune with proletarian reality. The class now in 
power was quite unable to understand the clever con- 
structions of the abstract school. It wanted to see facts, 
pictures of facts, with moral and political tendencies. The 
** New Russian Exhibition ” in the Berlin Secession, shows 
us that the abstract method had no roots in Soviet Russia, 
that there, as everywhere else, there has been a return to 
subject, and that the people are shown pictures which 
they can understand and compare. 

It cannot be said that a specially Russian note has 
been struck on this occasion. In subject matter perhaps, 
but hardly artistically. Russian art is open to all the 
European influences, as it always has been, and employs 
them without much creative originality. The exhibition 
does not contain any man like Chagall who would be 
really characteristic of the new Russia. There are all 
sorts of groups and societies, who have gathered together 
to give a somewhat fuller picture of the general activity, 
while so far we have only seen the works of single Russian 
artists, as, for example, at the Jurifreien. Those who 
expect a rough proletarian confession, or an elemental 
revolution, or a temperamental accusation will be dis- 
appointed. On the contrary, the general tone of the 
exhibition is rather light, seldom showing any depth of 
colour or setting, sometimes even treating things a little 
playfully, keeping a light and flowing manner and using, 
like the rest of Europe, styles that have been handed 
down and are newly tried rather than revealing any 
leading personality, which could convince or carry away 
the masses. The strongest works of art come from the 
outlying provinces, having original ethnological force in 
them. ‘The exhibition is most interesting as a picture of 
culture, an illustration of Russian life today. There are 
the gaily coloured Rjasan girl, painted by Archipoff in 
an old style; or the powerful tea-harvest by Bartho; there 
is the large picture of the “‘ Blind Caucasian Musician ” 
by Bebutova. Sometimes we see an intimate landscape 
like the “ Red House” by Falk, which reminds one of 
Munch. Then there are the blue-grey portraits in the 
Parisian style by Gontscharoff. Very characteristic are 
the parades of pioneers or fighters against a red background 
by Gurewitsch. There is a remarkable fragment called 
“Redemption” by Istomin, and various, always dif- 
ferently characterized heads of workmen on a large 
scale. Then again, light views of Turkestan by Kaschina, 
a little reminiscent of Matine; or the very well painted 
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“Esther ” in the Old Master style by Kontschalovsky. 
The tendency of constructive figures in the style of 
our own Schlemmer is also represented; billiard balis 
for heads by Malewich. The old Kusnetzov still paints 
very graceful French models and landscapes. Not much 
has been changed. Labas’s Indian ink sketches are also 
very western. Purely Russian, on the other hand, is the 
careful picture of the “ Blind Printers ” by Litwinenko, 
whose speciality is collective pictures of workmen. 
Pimenov shows a large textile factory and Raschim, the 
Tashkent painter, has painted a portrait of the gardener 
Selim in quite an old-fashioned Byzantine manner. 
There are black and white reductions of colour, long 
Russian tables from the workmen’s kitchens washed-out 
vision, some even of Berlin; still-life groups by Steren- 
berg range from the realistic to the abstract style. Tyschler 
comes nearest to the stage in his portraits modelled 
according to the constructive doll-theory of the modern 
Russian theatre. The engravings and watercolours are 
very well worth seeing; the pretty lino-cuts of Mongolia 
by Kolenikov, or Labas’s aromatic watercolours, or 
Tyschler’s Jewish landworkers. Sculpture is dominated 
by a colossal bust of Lenin by Korolyev, who has also 
sent a bronze of Tolstoi. A peasant woman from Tambov 
executed in stone by Efimoff remains a decorative 
ornament. Sandomirskaia’s wooden sculptures of 
Rjasan peasants are strong. 

In any case we welcome an enterprise which presents 
us with some 300 modern Russian works of art. Fire and 
passion does not emanate from them. Sometimes the 
painter’s eye even falls in a quiet and delicate glance on a 
civilized park of the former upper classes, where elegan 
ladies forget themselves in sport. Sometimes the death 
of a comrade in the Revolution is stylized with an almost 
early Italian repose. Nowhere do we see a head crying 
to the world about his misery. We are not even appalled 
by the collectivism of officials, by the discipline of 
organization. All we see is a recollection, a dream, there 
as everywhere, and now as always. 

The exhibition of furniture at the Funkturm was 
visited by enormous numbers. It was a great success. 
Why? It was claimed to be the first time that the artistic 
development and significance of furniture was presented 
to the public as a whole. Actually, it was a fair like any 
other, containing amongst other things some good pieces 
by Gropius and others. 

If it is desired to produce an effect upon taste today 
it is above all necessary to abandon furniture serving a 
double purpose, as it is still used with such triumphant 
success among the small folk of the Vaterland Café. A 
historical sequence of furniture beginning with the ancient 
Egyptians and ending with the living rooms of the 
Renaissance has become an impossibility today. The 
theatre of the past has no longer any interest for us, we 
care only for the definite road leading into the future. 
Unfortunately, the Deutsche Kunstgemeinschaft took 
part in the enterprise in the same half-hearted way. Its 
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exhibition of pictures, “ the picture in the home ” and 
the “home in the picture” was arranged according to 
subject, music in the music-room, still-life in the dining 
room, nudes in the men’s room, a worse relapse could 
hardly have been imagined. The Kunstgemeinschaft is 
certainly a useful institution for the cheap sale of pictures, 
but it would be well advised not to take too large a 
mouthful and puzzle instead of educating the public by 
high-flown and false propaganda. At the same time it 
has organized an exhibition in the Palace, ““ The Man of 
our Time,” where there are a few better paintings, but 
the system of arranging it in categories according to 
separate professions and occupations, so that the subject 
instead of the painting stands out, has been carried to 
absurdity. They might as well have put landscapes into 
the farming section in the exhibition of furniture. 
Quality alone ought to be made the essential thing today, 
not the attraction of the setting or the title. 


Letter from Berlin 





Hans Baluschek has celebratedThis sixtieth birthday. 
The “ Kiinstlerhaus ” has collected his works in a large 
exhibition. We will heartily shake the dear man’s hand 
and not forget how much courage he showed in the early 
days of the Secession and how he helped many another 
enterprise with his powers of organization, but he must 
not be wrongly estimated. He has painted misery, the 
suburbs, the railway, everything in the periphery, 
arbours, summer festivals, drunken men, work-women, 
everything in bitter truth and with undoubted social 
earnestness, yet he has not treated it as colour or impres- 
sion, but in dry objectivity, without Zille’s humour, 
without Kate Kollwitz’s monumentality, only as a record 
and representation, impersonally, perhaps with pity, 
but without emotion. If he had been and remained an 
illustrator his work would have retained its value as 
subject. But his art is a misunderstanding. The older 
they get the more their value will shrink. 


LETTER FROM NEW YORK 


By CARLYLE BURROWS 





HERE is always something gently thrilling about 

a visit to the inner sanctum of an art gallery for 

the purpose of seeing some choice and beautiful 

work of art in which the owner reposes a par- 

ticular pride. It was apropos of Manet, who was under 

discussion, that our host at the Jacques Seligmann Gallery 

Jed the way to a private showroom upstairs. The portrait 

produced was a striking full-length by Manet of his 

friend, Antonin Proust. Painted in 1877, it depicts the 

latter as a dignified man of the Victorian world and is an 
“ association piece ” of exceptional interest. 

This portrait, which arrived in this country but a few 

months ago and had not previously been shown here, is a 

sizeable canvas, some 73 in. by 43 in. and quite unlike 
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HAGAR AND 
ISHMAEL 


By Tiepolo 


anything of the Manets we have seen. A man of vigorous 
middle age, Proust appears in a dark cutaway, grey 
trousers, neatly folded cravat, with white waistcoat, and in 
his hand, which also clasps the handle of his walking-stick, 
his high silk hat. Doubtless this personage, whose dress 
is SO reminiscent of the sedate glory of his day, had just 
come from the boulevard and found Manet ready and 
eager with his brushes. Certainly Manet never executed 
a more direct and vivid impression of a sitter. 

Duret, in his book on Manet, has reproduced this 
portrait of his contemporary, with some pertinent com- 
ments along this line. “ It is a very strong characteriza- 
tion,” the author writes. ‘‘ His frock coat is tightly 
buttoned, and one feels the existence of the body beneath 
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it. Manet, whose friendship with his model dated back 
to his college days, painted him in such a manner as to 
reveal his entire personality.” 

He also alludes to the note of gravity in the portrait 
as befitting the subject’s age and political position, but 
he points out that Manet gave to his portrait something 
of the unconstrained manner and the ease of a man of the 
world, at the same time indicating the spirit of the cavalier 
that he had been in his youth. 

It is a perfect estimate of the man within the canvas. 
Painted with direct, spontaneous brush strokes, the 
portrait is not what one would call a finished example. It 
was not the way of Manet. While he drew with a force 
which is unmistakable in the present work, he also made 
his point with less precision than suggestive freedom. 
The work is remarkable for its anticipation of the problem 
of three-dimensional form of which we have heard so 
much of late. The figure stands out from its luminous 
background, a robust, foursquare individual, whose bulk 
may be readily apprehended. 

Before coming into the hands of the Messrs. Selig- 
mann, this living souvenir of a long and devoted friendship 
between painter and subject belonged to several well- 
known collections abroad. Most recently it hung in the 
Stang Collection in Oslo. Before that it was part of the 
Cognacq Collection in Paris, still earlier the Reber and 
the Rosenberg Collections. In 1928 it was listed No. 44 
in the catalogue of the Manet Exhibition at the Matthiesen 
Gallery in Berlin. 

Among the museums of this country, one which now 
shows promise of developing a stature of no mean pro- 
portions is the Kansas City Art Institute in Missouri. 
During the present year the institute, as the result of a 
munificent bequest from the late Colonel William Rockhill 
Nelson, veteran newspaper publisher of that city, has been 
enabled to acquire a group of nineteen paintings, including 
an outstanding portrait by Titian. This work, which 
recently was in the hands of Messrs. Agnew, and was 
acquired from their New York house, is the monumental 
likeness of Antoine Perrenot de Granvella, a dignitary 
whose influence in the sixteenth century was exerted alike 
over Church and State. Chief minister of Charles V, 
Archbishop of Mechelen, and Cardinal Governor of the 
Netherlands, he is portrayed by Titian rather in the light 
and guise of the statesman than in that of the ecclesiast. 

The portrait is marked by its broad simplicity, a kind 
of austere grandeur pervading the tall figure of the 
cardinal. He is seen in a slightly more than half-length 
pose, standing with his left hand clasping a book which he 
rests lightly on the table beside him. He wears a simple 
black robe, such as were commonly worn by officers of 
his high position, his full, dark beard, and close, curling 
hair framing a face whose expression is at once poignant 
and subtle. The eyes, in particular, afford the profoundest 
insight into the subject’s character, suggesting shrewdness 
and a wary nature, as Titian alone could suggest them, 
drawing forth the very essence of personality. 

Titian was in his sixty-eighth year when he painted 
this portrait in Augsburg in 1548-9, and at the height 
of his artistic powers. It will be recalled that several of 
his most famous portraits derive from the generation 
between his sixtieth and eightieth years, while this one of 
De Granvella establishes a high standard for the museum, 
and one which it will probably find difficult to surpass. 

Of the remaining works in the group now on exhibition 
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at the institute in Kansas City several are notable examples 
of the English portrait school of the eighteenth century. 
There are, according to the list just supplied the writer, 
portraits by Reynolds, Romney, Raeburn and Hoppner. 
Of the Italian paintings, other than the Titian, most 
notable is an eloquently painted Biblical theme by 
Tiepolo, a work of marked distinction and pictorial 
appeal. It has been said of Tiepolo that he may not 





ANTONIN PROUST By Manet 


Facques Seligmann Gallery 


touch the heart, but he ravishes the eye. So it is with 
this depiction, acquired from the gallery of A. S. Drey, 
of New York, of “‘ The Apparition of the Angel to Hagar 
and Ishmael.” It has sweep and suggested movement, 
a gracefulness of style which places the whole on a kind 
of lofty, ethereal plane. A curious blending of the 
mundane and the spiritual, however, are noted in the 
conception, which, apart from the presence of the angel, 
might be taken for a story from Venetian life. 

A delicately colourful panorama by Guardi shows his 
treatment of the Grand Canal theme, favoured alike by 
himself and his contemporary, Canaletto. Soft and 




















Letter from 


vaporous in texture, it is in style yet distinct from the 
crystaline quality of surface and mood obtained by the 
latter. The church of Santa Maria della Salute forms the 
principal architectural landmark of the middle distance, 
while fishermen’s and traders’ barges are drawn up in 
the foreground. This charming example of Guardi’s art 
passes to Kansas City out of the Heathcote Collection at 
Belton Court, Cheshire. 

Doubtless the English and European art marts have 
already had occasion to discuss at length the acquisition 
by the Howard Young gallery of the superb “ Portrait 
of a Man” by Rembrandt. This is the powerfully 
painted half-length formerly belonging to Mr. George 
Folliott, which is said to hold the distinction of being the 
highest-priced picture sold during the London art season 
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of 1930. As long ago as 1847 the portrait was shown in 
the loan exhibition of the British Institution, catalogued, 
according to deductions which have been made by one 
authority, as “A Dutch Admiral.” Signed and dated 
1658, it therefore falls in the same year as the “ Jupiter 
and Mercury,” which formerly belonged to the Charles T. 
Yerkes Collection in this city. 

It is possible that the painting will be placed on 
exhibition here, though this is no wise certain. Many 
rare Masters which arrive in this country from abroad 
pass directly into the hands of American owners with very 
little attention being centred upon the transaction. But 
oftener than not it is our privilege to report upon the 
great paintings which it is the good fortune of this 
country to obtain. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


UNKNOWN MASTERPIECES, edited by W. R. VALENTINER. 

(Published by A. Zwemmer, London.) £7 Ios. 

The title of this book may cause some disappointment 
to those who open it expecting to find a revelation of 
absolutely new masterpieces. Actually most of the 
pictures reproduced have not only been published, but 
have also been exhibited, a few having figured at the 
recent much-frequented Winter Exhibitions at the Royal 
Academy. As explained in the preface, the aim of the 
work is to bring together masterpieces which have come 
to light in recent years, especially since the great change 
of ownership brought about by the war, and which are 
not easily accessible to the connoisseur, being either in 
private collections or in rather out-of-the-way museums 
and churches. Had the title been more in accordance 
with this aim it would have been difficult to find any 
fault with the present volume. It is sumptuously pro- 
duced, the quality of the collotype reproductions is very 
good, and the letterpress amounts to no more than is 
required; that is to say, the provenance of each picture 
is given, references to the literature about it, and a brief 
note by the leading authority on that particular artist, 
summing up the significance of the picture, or throwing 
fresh light on it. Among the pictures reproduced, though 
some are old friends, there are a good many that have 
never been published before, while of others it was not 
easy to obtain such good reproductions. One of the most 
charming hitherto unpublished early Italian pictures is 
Fra Filippo Lippi’s half-length “‘ Madonna and Child ” 
in a French private collection. The figure is placed in 
front of a Renaissance shell-shaped niche, and the Child, 
turned to the spectator, is playfully handling his mother’s 
chin. More familiar works reproduced in this section 
are the recently discovered ‘“‘ Madonna dell’ Umilita ” 
by Masaccio; Mr. Maitland Griggs’s delightful “ Journey 
of the Magi ” by Sassetta; Pesellino’s ““ Madonna ” from 
the Holford collection; Piero della Francesca’s “‘ Cruci- 
fixion ”; and Raphael’s two Cowper “ Madonnas.” More 
welcome, because less easily obtainable, are the reproduc- 
tions of Pisanello’s courtly profile portrait of a young 
lady in a turban-like hat and rich brocaded gown with a 
high collar; Giovanni Bellini’s “ Madonna ” dated £509, 
and compared in the accompanying note to the 
** Madonna with Four Saints” in San Francesco della 
Vigna, Venice, dated 1507, and the “ Virgin and Child ” 
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in the Brera, dated 1510; these lead up in style to 
Giovanni’s last masterpiece, the “‘ Feast of the Gods,” 
also reproduced in the book, but looking (so far as one 
can judge from a photograph) as though it had been 
rather drastically over-cleaned, a fate which has, unfor- 
tunately, befallen many pictures in American collections. 
The most interesting Titian shown is a very late and 
little-known mythology, ‘‘ Apollo and Marsyas,” in the 
Archbishop’s Palace, Kremsier. Painted with almost 
impressionistic freedom it shows Marsyas hanging head 
downwards from a tree and being flayed while Apollo 
plays and satyrs watch the process. 

Among the Flemish pictures Brueghel’s monochrome 
“ Death of the Virgin,” in Lord Lee’s collection, is 
extraordinarily interesting as foreshadowing Rembrandt’s 
treatment of the subject and his use of light and shade 
By Rembrandt himself there are several fine portraits, 
and an interesting late picture of Lucretia stabbing 
herself. To show the range of sources whence these 
pictures have been selected mention may be made of 
a little-known German primitive, Conrad von Soest, 
whose recently cleaned ‘‘ Nativity” and “ Adoration of 
the Magi” from the Marienkirche, Dortmund, are 
reproduced. The book naturally includes a group of 
eighteenth-century English masters, but more interesting 
than these is a charming picture by Fragonard, ‘“ The 
Billet Doux,” which has all the qualities of a Gains- 
borough, but with an added piquancy not found in 
English art. The lady has been identified with Boucher’s 
younger daughter, and she is holding a note, about to 
conceal it in a bouquet, addressed to M. Culivier, whom 
she married in 1773. This book ought to find a ready 
welcome with all who can afford to possess it, and we 
will look forward to the publication of further volumes 
with perhaps more genuinely unknown masterpieces. 


PIETER DE HOOCH, the Master’s paintings in 180 repro- 
ductions. With Introduction by W. R. VALENTINER. 
(London: A. Zwemmer.) {I 5s. 

As a painter of domestic interiors Pieter de Hooch 
occupies an honourable second place beside Vermeer, 
the greatest genius who ever touched this branch of art. 
But this can only be said of de Hooch at his bes:. Unlike 
Vermeer, who died young and produced little, always 
maintaining the highest level of excellence in his work, 
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de Hooch outlived the great period of Dutch art by 
about twenty years, and the quality of his work sank in 
these latter years, when he lived in Amsterdam, to a 
much lower level than may be seen in earlier work done 
probably under the direct inspiration of Vermeer. This 
strange decline is explained by Dr. Valentiner as resulting 
both from the artist’s temperament and the general 
tendency of the times. In trying to get greater contrast 
of light and shade, de Hooch lost the luminous quality 
which had pervaded his earlier work. This may be 
clearly seen by comparing the two famous courtyard 
scenes in the National Gallery with the later “‘ Collation,” 
dated 1677, and obviously painted in Amsterdam. 
Another change appearing from this comparison is a 
certain loss of simplicity of design, due to the emphasis 
laid on fashionable costume and rich setting. 

Of much greater interest than these already well- 
known observations on the change of de Hooch’s style is 
the new light thrown on another picture in the National 
Gallery, ‘“‘ Refusing the Glass,” formerly attributed to 
de Hooch, though this was obviously not a satisfactory 
solution. After sifting out the works of certain followers 
of de Hooch’s and redistributing them among other 
artists (the famous “ Woman Reading” in Munich is 
now given to Pieter Janssens), Dr. Valentiner brings out 
a very fascinating new personality, Hendrik van der 
Burch, whose signature occurs on several pictures, while 
others have been grouped round them on stylistic grounds. 
The first step was to assemble the pictures, which clearly 
show the same hand as the signed ones; the next to find 
out something about the painter, and this is where the 
hypothesis put forward by Dr. Valentiner is most im- 
portant. He appears to have succeeded in identifying 
Hendrik van der Burch, who signed the pictures, and 
whose name figures in the Delft Guild of Painters in 
1649 and 1664, with Hendrik van der Borcht, the German 
engraver who was in the service of the Earl of Arundel, 
accompanied him on his journey to Italy, worked after- 
wards in England, and is last heard of as Curator to the 
Countess of Arundel in Amsterdam. It seems probable 
enough that after the loss of the Royalist cause in England 
this artist would have settled in Holland, entered the 
local guilds, and concentrated on painting genre pictures. 
This would account, too, for the peculiar character of 
his art, showing, as in the National Gallery picture, 
“ Refusing the Glass,” the influence of Vermeer and 
de Hooch combined with a Rembrandtesque impasto. 
Altogether over fifty pictures are here reproduced under 
his name, a useful contribution to the study of Dutch 
painting. 

The production of the book is uniform with the 
Klassiker der Kunst series, but with English text, and it 
contains altogether over 250 pages of reproductions. 

M. C. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND THEIR MUSIC: The 

Viols and other Bowed Instruments, by GERALD R. Hayes. 

(London : Oxford University Press.) 10s. 6d. net. 

Readers of APOLLO have had plenty of opportunity 
of becoming acquainted with the work done by Mr. 
Arnold Dolmetsch, both in resuscitating the viol and 
other music of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and in recovering the lost art of making the instruments 
on which it was played. In this second volume of his 
history of “ Musical Instruments and Their Music from 
1500 to 1750,” Mr. Gerald Hayes, the honorary secretary 
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of the Dolmetsch Foundation, carries a step further the 
inquiry he is making into the chamber music of the era 
that ended with Bach. 

The viols hardly covered the whole of that period. 
Already a century before its close they were growing old- 
fashioned, so that an amateur like Pepys thought them 
little worthy of his attention. But throughout the 
brilliant epoch which gave us the great masters of the 
polyphonic school, the viols were the favourite medium 
for the making of concerted instrumental music. They 
were admirably adapted for the purpose. Each of the six 
instruments employed in the full consort was adjusted 
** to give each of the equally important and independent 
parts in the concerted music its personal tone colour.” 
And whilst the music elicited by this family of stringed 
instruments called for the musicianship that parts moving 
in a contrapuntal texture necessarily demand, the consort 
of viols never fell a victim to the virtuosity which the 
primacy of the first violin inflicted on the string quartet. 

The viol, with its frets and its method of being played 
’cello wise, was comparatively easy to master so that your 
Elizabethan gentleman or lady had not to spend hours 
of drudgery in order to attain a modicum of technical 
skill. And its reedy, rather thin tone came naturally 
from the bow. It asked for none of the artifice which a 
good violin tone demands. Why the viols, possessing 
such qualities, became obsolete has been accounted for 
in various ways. The most reasonable explanation is 
that the shifting of the balance from polyphony to homo- 
phony which lasted for about three-quarters of a century 
and was completed by the time of Purcell, caused musi- 
cians to lose interest in instruments that were unsuited 
for the new music. 

We have not altogether freed ourselves from the 
belief so stoutly held by the Victorians that music really 
began with Bach. Mr. Dolmetsch, with the pardonable 
exaggeration of the propagandist—if one may use so 
blatant a word in connection with music which is entirely 
innocent of headlines—affirms that John Sebastian was 
the last, and not the first, of the great masters. But those 
who have the curiosity to read the scholarly pages of this 
book, which is illuminated by the enthusiasm of a prac- 
tical violist, should at least realize that the viols were not 
mere primitive precursors of the violin family. Mr. 
Hayes hardly disguises his opinion of the violin as a 
vulgarian upstart which captured the public ear by its 
lusty voice, “‘ Stentor, avec son haleine de Borée,” as a 
late French apologist of the viols has it. He establishes 
his point that “ the viol was an instrument upon which 
was lavished the skill of craftsmen and the culture of 
musicians.” And he should have done something to 
stimulate the interest of the amateur in a family of 
instruments perfectly designed for his entertainment. 

H. E. W. 


EARLY ENGLISH MEDIEVAL ART 
INTERRELATION OF THE FINE ARTS IN ENGLAND 

IN THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES, by M. D. WHINNEY. 

(London: Benn.) 7s. 6d. 

The object of this short essay by Miss Whinney is 
to give some indication of the variety and richness of 
early medieval art, and particularly of twelfth-century 
art, in England. Such isolated examples as the Win- 
chester Vulgate, the great south porch of Malmesbury 
Abbey and the Gloucester candlestick are witness to a 
high standard of artistic life in this country; but they also 
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show such a variety of tradition that the most diverse 
influences must have been at work. Miss Whinney 
summarizes this welter of influences in English twelfth- 
century art. The abundance of fine interlacing ornament, 
and curious decorative treatment of human and animal 
forms is a legacy of the early supremacy of the Celtic 
races; the same motifs, but coarsened, were used by the 
Viking invaders. Besides these racial influences there 
are a Byzantine influence, due to the importation of 
ivories and other small work, and that of the great 
Cluniac and Cistercian Orders to be reckoned with. In 
the twelfth century, also, there was close communication 
with Western France. These different strains are at 
first marked; but as the century progresses, “in art, as 
well as in political life, there is a welding together of 
foreign and indigenous motives and a growth of new, 
vigorous characteristics which, while parallel to the great 
stream of Gothic art, are in the main national, and not 
Continental.” Certain cases of the direct influence of 
one craft upon another are next examined, and the 
widespread effect of the MS. painter upon contemporary 
sculpture and painting stressed. The large number of 
survivals of illuminated manuscripts is due to the fact that 
** even the most zealous reformer venerated Holy Writ,” 
and it is far easier to follow the art of the illuminator in 
the twelfth century than that of the craftsman in metal 
and enamel, the remains of whose art is fragmentary. 

The close interdependence between the arts was 
influenced by the versatility of the craftsman; and in 
“English Illumination” the case of Master Hugo of 
Bury is quoted, who not only illuminated the Bury Bible 
(now at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge), but also cast 
bronze doors and a bell, and carved the rood screen for 
St. Edmund’s Church. The prior’s door at Ely, dating 
from the middle of the twelfth century, shows the trans- 
lation of the painter’s art into sculpture, and there is, 
Miss Whinney shows, a definite link between this sculp- 
ture and miniatures in the “ Life of St. Edmund,” in 
the Pierpont Morgan Library, and miniatures in the 
Hildesheim Psalter. The interrelation of stone and 
metal work also finds a place in this essay, and instances 
are adduced, such as the chain ornament on a doorway 
at Kilpeck Church, and at Iffley, in which a metal 
chain motif is translated into stone. 

Another interesting comparison of the author is 
between the Kennet and Warwick ciboria, which are 
decorated with figure-subjects in medallions joined by 
scrolled and foliated stems, and the tympanum of a 
doorway at Barfreston Church, carved with a delicate 
scrollwork of stems and leaves surrounding a Christ in 
Majesty—an example quoted by Messrs. Prior and 
Gardner of the development of goldsmith’s motifs in 
the east of England. J. 
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By KINETON PARKES 


SPANISCHE PLASTIK AUS SIEBEN JAHRHUNDERTEN, 
DRITTER BAND, ERSTER TEIL: RENAISSANCE 
UND FRUHBAROCK IN ALTKASTILIEN, von GeorcG 
WEISE. Quarto, pp. xv + 186+ illus. 53+ plates 270. 
Linen. (Reutlingen : Gryphius-Verlag.) M. 60. 1930. 
The Tiibingen Research in Archeology and Art 

History Series is a mighty undertaking, edited by Pro- 

fessors Dr. K. Watzinger and Dr. G. Weise. Ten 


volumes have already been published, three of which are 
concerned with Spanish sculpture, all of them by Georg 
Weise. The third volume is concerned with late Gothic 
in Castile and Renaissance work of the school of Burgos; 
and the first part of this, now under review, is an ex- 
haustive work. The whole will form the standard work 
on the subject for many years to come, for it incorporates 
the knowledge acquired by A. L. Mayer and others who 
have already gone over the ground. The full extent of 
this incorporation cannot be counted until the second 
part of this volume appears, with presumably a biblio- 
graphy and an index, the need of which is badly felt in 
examining this first part. There is no doubt of the 
scholarship and the range of the present book, and its 
period is the most important in Spanish sculpture until 
the end of the nineteenth century. The work is simple 
in plan and thorough in execution, and the numerous 
illustrations make it easy of reference. Once more 
sculpture is seen as the product of the workshop rather 
than of the studio, and as entertainment for the people 
rather than for the connoisseur. Few individual artists 
emerge, none in the Gothic period, some twenty or 
thirty later, including Simon de Colonia, Gilles de Siloé, 
Diego de la Cruz, and Felipe Vigarni. This is to name 
only the Spanish masters, but there were many others 
from France, Flanders, and Germany, and many from 
Italy. In the earlier periods the foreign influences were 
many and considerable. The crude Gothic of the 
eleventh century gave way to that of France at Cluny, 
occasioned by the pilgrimages to Santiago de Com- 
postela, and during the twelfth century, in the neighbour- 
hood of Burgos particularly, the foreign style left only 
certain special features of the dress of Spain. Chartres 
and Poitou were responsible for the transition, as well 
seen in Castille, and Spanish Gothic was dominated by 
France until, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
modified by the Flemings and Germans. Gilles de Siloé 
was trained by the Flemings and Germans, and so the 
great mass of his work at Burgos in the fifteenth century 
determines the whole style of that period. 

Naturally, as the Renaissance waxed hot, Spanish 
sculpture succumbed. Not only Italian artists, but 
artificers, craftsmen, and marble merchants from the 
Italian peninsula crowded the Iberian, and were seconded 
in their penetrative activities by Burgundians and others 
of French extraction. This resulted in the transition and 
the work of Felipe Vigarni and of Damian Forment of 
Valencia. Baroque resulted, made easy by the activities 
of that boisterous builder, Berruguete, pupil of Michel- 
angelo, triumphant in his day, but leading to some of the 
worst excesses of the baroque style. The sculptors of 
the baroque were well known by name, and their works 
continue after them, emphasizing the garish taste of the 
Spanish school of sculpture, preserving much of its 
grace, but over-emphasizing the naturalism which is the 
persisting trait of the school throughout the centuries. 
During these extended years it is interesting to trace by 
means of these fruitful pages the development of the types 
of sculpture : that in wood, by far the most important, 
and that of stone, both subjected to polychrome painting, 
likewise a persisting feature; that of stone largely confined 
to the exteriors of cathedrals; of alabaster in frequent 
use, of marble less frequent. Then at the end of the 
period bronze appears, introduced by the Italians, who 
had by this time become expert casters; and so began the 
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degradation of the art of carving, which is only now 
beginning to recover the place of honour from which it 
fell during the years of dominance of the art of 
modelling. 


Italy; through Germany the culture of Italy, penetrating 
the Low Countries, was transported as far as England. 
Midway between the south and the north lay Nuremberg, 
and the humanists of that beautiful city were eagerly 





ALTARPIECE IN WOOD 


S. Gil, Burgos 


From Spanische Plastik by Georg Weise (Reutlingen : Gryphius-Verlag) 


WILIBALD PIRCKHEIMER UND DIE ERSTE REISE 
DURERS NACH ITALIEN, von Hans RuppricH. Large 
8vo, pp. 8 + 137 + plates xiv. Sewn. (Vienna: Anton 
Schroll.) M.22. 1930. 

The cultural connection between Italy and Germany 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century was a close one. 
The humanists of both countries vied with each other in 
cultivating their respective virtues. Through Germany 
the culture of the Low Countries was imported into 
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playing their part in the great movement of the renais- 
sance of learning, art, and humanity. In the fifteenth 
century the family of Pirckheimer flourished in Nurem- 
burg; a cultured family which had maintained relations 
with Venice, Padua, Pavia, and Bologna; Italy to this 
family was a second fatherland. In 1470 the best known 
of the Pirckheimer family, Wilibald, was born at Eichstatt; 
in 1471 Albrecht Diirer was born in Nuremterg 
Humanists both; both friends of Erasmus when they 








Book Reviews 


grew up to man’s estate; the one politician, historian, 
philosopher, theologian, and poet; the other painter and 
print-maker, friends in childhood, and friends to the end, 
when Diirer died leaving Pirckheimer to quarrel with his 
penurious widow, somewhat inhumanly, over a pair of 
antlers that he coveted as a keepsake. 

It was no doubt Wilibald Pirckheimer’s family associa- 
tions with Italy that fired Albrecht Diirer’s imagination, 
and led to his desire to visit the birthplaces of so much 
great painting and such great painters, some of them in the 
making. What is known as Diirer’s First Italian Journey 
was made immediately after his marriage in 1494 and 
1495. It was only for a few months, but it had a vastly 
longer effect. Its result was the strong penetration of 
Diirer’s style into Italian work and the absorption by 
Diirer of the Italian esthetic. It is true that the full 
effect of the former was not felt until after the Second 
Italian Journey eleven years later, when the Nuremberg 
master’s paintings, drawings, and prints were widely 
copied in Italy, as Vasari points out. But it is true also 
that the consequence of the First Italian Journey was to 
influence Diirer in a degree absolutely essential. Wilibald 
Pirckheimer’s note-books record the results of these two 
journeys, and Hans Rupprich has done a good work in 
relating all that is known of the somewhat obscure first 
journey which supervened on Diirer’s European travel 
of his “‘ Wanderjahre,” a record of the Netherlands, a 
portion of which was published in 1928, and noticed 
in APOLLO in December that year. The association 
of Pirckheimer and Diirer is the subject also of No. 49 
of the “ Jahrbuch der Pruszischen Kunstsammlung,” 
published in Berlin, and noticed in the same issue of 
APOLLO. Hans Rupprich has covered his field well, and 
the illustrations are extremely interesting, including the 
well-known “ Bilibaldi Pirkeymheri Effigies MDxxIv ” 
engraving. 

HERCULES AM SCHEIDEWEGE, UND ANDERE ANTIKE 
BILDSTOFFE IN DEN NEUREN KUNST, von ERWIN 
PANOFSKY. Large 8vo, pp. xx + 216 illus. + plates Ixxvii. 
Sewn. (Leipzig: B. G. Teubner.) M. 35. 1930. 

This is the eighteenth publication of the Warburg 
Library Studies, edited by Fritz Saxl, a highly important 
series to which the present volume adds distinction. 
There is obviously a strong Hercules cult at the present 
day or this work could not have claimed its public; a cult 
which has always existed from classical, through human- 
istic, periods until today. The book could not have a 
sufficient raison d’étre as a mere study of the representa- 
tion of Hercules in art, interesting as that must be per se. 
Erwin Panofsky has produced a leisurely, scholarly essay 
in humanism which exhibits, on the one hand, all the 
patient labour of research of the contemporary German 
savant and the love of morals of the men of the Middle 
Ages and the Renaissance. The work is a history of the 
choice of good or evil as it develops in classical myth 
and in later art and literature. The author has made the 
fullest use of the idea by selecting pictures which 
exhibit the moral motive without picturing the pro- 
tagonist. But as a whole the illustrations furnish 
portraits of Hercules, usually with his club and lion’s 
skin. One of the earliest represents him nude with 
clothed figures of Virtue and Voluptuousness, and this 
is dated 1463, and the dates are extended well into the 
baroque period. It is not always the direct moral cultus 
that is illustrated, but scenes from the mythus provide 


some of the most interesting and dramatic pages, like 
those of “‘ Hercules and Cacus” of Albert Diirer and 
others. The illustrations are reproduced from minia- 
tures, engravings, and pictures, and, of course, have a 
wide variety in style. The world-allegory is pictured by 
Hans Holbein among others, and the “ Signum Triciput ” 
appears particularly in modelled relief and small sculpture 
in the round. In some of the paintings the three-headed 
sign upholds the allegory, and in many cases the figures 
themselves. Treated by so many artists—from the humble 
fifteenth-century engraver to Titian, Annibale Carracci, 
Paolo Veronese, and Rubens—the Hercules motive has 
been widely used and the formula widely interpreted. 
While the choice of good and evil and the many labours 
and hardships consequent on it is the main thesis, the 
subsidiary motives are well developed. Sacred and pro- 
fane love is prominent, and with only little to differentiate 
it from that motive in the life of St. Anthony, but instead 
of the Christian agony of the saint, there is the profound 
calm of the Greek god. Of all the representations of the 
theme, however, none is so altogether charming and 
insouciant as that of Lucas Cranach, at Munich. To 
add to the scholarship of this ingenious book there are 
a large number of footnotes. 


VORTRAGE 1926-1927. Large 8vo, pp. xi + 248 + plates 
102. Sewn. (Leipzig: B.G. Teubner.) M.25. 1930. 
Modern monuments to the great dead is the subject 

with which Julius von Schlosser deals in the latest issue 

of the Warburg Library publications. The text of the 
article runs to twenty-two pages, and the illustrations to 
fourteen. Such meagre treatment does not befit a subject 
of such considerable importance in modern sculpture. 

Sculpture is supposed to reach its highest practical point 

in such monuments, and, indeed, does so reach, but, 

unfortunately, the author of the article does not go so far. 

He omits most of the great modern memorials from his 

survey. Nine of the fourteen he illustrates are in Vienna, 

of which the Mozart, baroque in style, is the most 
acceptable; Paris is represented by Rodin’s Balzac, the 
figure only being pictured; the Erasmus at Rotterdam is 
good; but beyond these three specific examples the art 
of the sculptured monument is deplorably illustrated. 

The omissions of the Wellington Memorial by Alfred 

Stevens in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, the great 

Alvear Memorial by Bourdelle at Buenos Aires, 

the Jan Hus by Ladislav Saloun at Prague, the pon- 

derous Bismarck by Lederer at Hamburg, are serious 
and discount the value of the article. But, on the other 
hand, it is an admirable discussion of the history and 
esthetics of the modern memorial to the dead, and may 
be usefully considered by the working sculptors of today. 
Figure-sculpture is also dealt with by Georg Swarzenski 
in an embracing paper, the illustrations to which are 
mainly Italian. ‘* Roman Art and the Renaissance ”’ is the 
title of a contribution by Hans Lietze, and illustrations 
to Ovid’s “‘ Metamorphoses ” in the fifteenth, sixteenth, 
and seventeenth centuries by M. D. Henkel, with 

45 illustrations, is the longest and most elaborate of all 

the contributions, for it practically covers the whole 

subject of engraving for the period. 


DAS LETZTE GESICHT, von EGON FRIEDELL. Cr. 8vo, 
pp. 20+ plates 69. Boards. (Zurich: Orell Fuissli.) 
M. 2.40. 1929. 


The last view; the final look; the face in death; the 
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death mask : this is the subject of this shivery, but most 
attractive and most valuable, little book. Egon Friedell 
has collected the pictures of death masks and added a 
short chapter interesting in itself, and a set of notes on 
each subject which are short and adequate. It is a strange 
assemblage of portraits in death. Cromwell and Newton 
stand for England; Napoleon and Flaubert for France; 
two beautiful German ones are Frederick the Great 
and Lessing; two Russians are Tolstoi and Lenin, 
portentous heads; two gruesome faces are the Italians 
Lorenzo de’ Medici and Filippo Brunelleschi. Strangely 
enough, sculpture is only further represented by Thor- 
waldsen, a placid mask, and painters only by Adolf von 
Menzel. But there are musicians in plenty, Wagner and 
Beethoven included among composers, the latter a 
painful presentation; Chopin and Mahler both afford 
pleasant, and indeed noble, faces. To indicate the 
whole interest of this book each mask would need mention. 
It can only be said that physiognomically they are all 
interesting apart from the avocations of those they stand 
for; sometimes they are ugly, but more often beautiful. 
““ How beautiful is death,” Shelley said, and this little 
book proves that what he said was true. Apart from 
intellectual and moral beauty, there are fine examples of 
pure beauty of form, such as those of Weber and the 
exquisite Luise of Prussia, and the well-known and often 
reproduced “‘ Unknown Girl from the Seine.” 


GESAMMELTE AUFSATZE ZUR KUNSTGES- 
CHICHTE, von Max DvorAK. Royal 8vo, pp. vii + 381 
+ plates 68. Sewn. (Munich: R. Piper Verlag.) M. 20. 
1929. 


The publication of the isolated studies in artistic 
research of Max Dvorak puts a crown on his work, the 
value of which has been increasingly recognized during 
the last few years at its true and great value. Dvorak 
was a Czech, born in 1874, and he studied at the Prague 
University, and later at Vienna, where he became pro- 
fessor of art history. He is probably the leading art 
historian hailing from Prague, where his earliest studies, 
written in Czech, began to be published in 1895. He 
continued to write in the language, not only on the 
ancient arts of Bohemia, but on the modern masters. 
A list of his writings from 1895 to 1921 is given, and it 
extends to eleven pages. He was largely occupied with 
the Italians, but the riches of the Bohemians did not 
escape him; and the most considerable part of the present 
volume, and the most copiously illustrated, consists of a 
history of Czech illuminated manuscripts, of which the 
museums of Prague and other cities contain a great 
store. In APOLLO for March 1930 his two important 
volumes on Italian art were noticed, and the present 
forms a most valuable complement to them. Not the 
least interesting paper is that devoted to Francesco 
Borromini as Restorer. Baroque is also treated in a 
contribution on the ceiling decorations by various painters 
to be found in Vienna. Memoirs of Alois Riegl (1858) 
and Franz Wickhoff (1853) are reprinted, and various 
important reviews which Dvorak published, including one 
on the first three volumes of Adolfo Venturi’s “ Storia 
dell’ Arte Italiana.” A scholar and a good writer, Max 
Dvorak will always receive the gratitude of art lovers for 
the vision of art which he succeeded in importing into 
his writings. The volume is edited with a foreword by 
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Johannes Wilde and Karl Swoboda, and the illustrations 
are from little-known works, but for the most part of the 
greatest interest and value. 





100,000 YEARS OF ART, by E. G. Morris (Maurice E. 
Goldberg.) (The Stratford Company, Boston, Mass.) $3.00. 
Your true American is never so much impressed than 

when you bombard him with figures. Tell him about 

Art and he will hardly listen, but tell him that the 

“‘ Capitol” of Washington cost so many million dollars, 

or that there are “ 100,000 years of Art,”’ and the 100,000 

“gets him.” Mr. E. G. Morris has hit upon the right 

captatio benevolentiae for his public. What his qualifica- 

tions for the writing of this kind of book are is less clear. 

He informs us he is a “ collector,” and that “ some 

twenty-five years ago at Carnegie Hall in New York, 

during the Sunday services of the Society of Ethical 

Culture, Professor Felix Adler spoke on ‘ Self-expres- 

sion.’ It set me thinking.” This book is the result. It 

embraces within its 286 octavo pages three “ Books,” 
two “ Interludes,” a “‘ Prelude,” and a “ Finale.” It 
deals with “ Art, Its Whys and Wherefores,” “ Art 

Historical,” the ‘‘ Appreciation of Art,” “The Home 

Outside and In,” and the “ Application of Art.” It 

covers an enormous field and is written with a kind of 

Ruskinian enthusiasm and jovial condescendence. Mr. 

Morris would be useful to his readers. He wants to 

give them an “ uplift,” to make them live by the 

rules of art: “ Unity, symmetry, balance, composition, 
colour expression, and an old Chinese favourite, rhythmic 
vitality.” But perusal of his book leaves one uncon- 
vinced that the author really quite knows what he is 
talking about. For example, “In England the art of 
painting comes quite late. Not until the eighteenth 
century do we find much that is worthy of the name. 
For this there are many reasons. The first, perhaps, lies 
in the fact that the English are less emotional, less 
impressionable than the Latins, and therefore less 
susceptible to the appeal of colour and line. Secondly, 
in England the Church did not employ painting for 
teaching the gospel. There was therefore no illustrated 
gospel to teach the people the value of art,” etc., etc. 

The answer, of course, is that the Church did employ 

painting for teaching the gospel in England as much as 

in France and in Germany and in Italy and in Russia and 
everywhere. Or, again, at random, he tells us about 

Dutch still-life painting : “‘ Here was the origin of the 

school of Dutch ‘ genre.’ Seeking beauty in new places 

led to a scramble for representing little things. Objects 
were crowded into canvas without rhyme or reason.” 

But Dutch genre and Dutch still-life had both their 

origin in religious painting, and for a long time this 

remained traceable in the “rhyme and reason” with 
which the objects of still-life were selected. El Greco 
he mentions, though only by the way, as “a painter never 
excelled for simplicity and power.” Granted the power, 
but El Greco and simplicity? Of Raphael he tells us 
that amongst his many good qualities was the ability 
“to so place and paint figures and objects as to bring 
out all their fine curves and make of them a ‘ euphonious 
cacophony.’” The two words in inverted commas, 
whomever they may be intended to quote, are simple 
nonsense. And, in fact, there are many patches in this 
volume which are too much like Raphael’s alleged ability. 
H. F. 

















THE EXHIBITION OF THE GUELPH 
TREASURE IN FRANKFORT AND BERLIN 


By FERDINAND ECKHARDT 
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FIG. I. GERTRUDIS ALTAR 


Brunswick work, about 1050 


NE of the greatest Church treasures ever brought 

together, the Guelph Treasure or Welfenschatz, 

once belonging to the Cathedral of Brunswick, 

and latterly owned by the Duke of Cumberland, 
is about to be dispersed. Before it is sold as a whole, or 
more probably piecemeal, this collection, which is of 
such unique importance for the artistic high-water mark 
of German art in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, is to 
be once again publicly exhibited. 

In accordance with the political power of the Brunone 
and Guelph families, who were the great supporters of 
Henry the Lion, the most powerful opponent to Frederick 
Barbarossa, the principal pieces of the treasure belong to 
the most valuable artistic creations of that age. True, 
the oldest piece, the so-called Guelph Cross, is not of 
German origin, but was more probably produced in a 
Milanese workshop about the middle of the eleventh 
century. The cross, covered with plates of gold, precious 
stones and rows of pearls, contains a somewhat older, 
smaller cross decorated with cloisonné enamels in the 
Byzantine style, and the antique-looking foot originated 
perhaps in another though also in an Italian workshop. 
But there can be no doubt that the present setting is the 
work of the Milanese craftsman, who is also the author of 
the slightly different replica of the Guelph cross, pre- 
served in Velletri, near Rome, and pronounced to be of 
considerable artistic quality. “Two other pieces may be of 
Western origin, a little medallion with the half length 
figure of Christ in the severe pose of the Irish Gospels, 
a cloisonné enamel of about the eighth century, and the 
ivory cover of a book of the Gospels of later date with a 
representation of the “‘ Marriage of Cana,”’ connecting it 
with works produced in the school of the Meuse, which 
may belong to the tenth or eleventh century. On the 


other hand there are several pieces which were made for 
Gertrudis, the wife of Lindolf, and are certainly of Lower 
Saxon origin. Two crosses dating from about 1240 
are composed of a core covered on the front with a plate 
of gold decorated with filigree and precious stones, with 
the symbols of the evangelists in cloisonné enamel, and 
having repoussé work on the back. The small gold 
portable altar with a plate of porphyry (Fig. I), on the 
other hand, shows round-arched architecture on its 
sides with figures of Christ, the Apostles, and various 
saints introduced in repoussé; the borders are decorated 
with precious stones set in relief, and surrounded with 
pearls. It may date from about a decade later than 
the two crosses. Another small portable altar belongs 
to the second half of the eleventh century, with figures in 
embossed silver. 

Several other pieces cannot have been produced either 
in Germany, or indeed anywhere in the West. A small 
gold panel with the equestrian figure of St. Demetrius 
shows enamel applied to chased metal without cloisons, 
a technique which was practised in the twelfth century 
(to which the piece belongs stylistically) only in Byzan- 
tium. An oliphant, the so-called “‘ Horn of St. Blaise,” 
decorated with animals and plants in flat carving, belongs 
to the Saracenic style of about the eleventh century. 
A table-shaped portable altar consists of a plate of 
agate surrounded by a silver gilt frame with Lower Saxon 
chased work and niello, and has a second outer frame 
with repoussé figures by a Byzantine artist of the twelfth 
century. Two ivory caskets also belong to Saracenic 
art, but should no doubt be placed a century later than the 
above-mentioned horn. 

Returning to the works produced in Lower Saxony, 
mention must be made of the portable altar of Adelvoldus 
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FIG. II. A PORTABLE ALTAR 


Made by the Cologne Goldsmith Eilbertus, circa 1150-60 


with a plate of porphyry and silver repoussé dating from 
the end of the eleventh century. An altar cross with 
figures of the Church and the Synagogue standing on its 
arms, and a foot composed of three lions holding a ball in 
their mouths, on which the cross rests, belongs to the 
beginning of the twelfth century. But the highest artistic 
achievement must be sought in the school of Cologne 
rather than in that of Lower Saxony, above all in a portable 
altar bearing the signature of the maker, “ Eilbertus 
Coloniensis.” The lid (Fig. II) of this reliquary, which 
was produced about 1150-60, is composed of engraved 
and enamelled plates framing a miniature, the sides 
consist of architectural structure covered with cloisonné 
enamel, the architraves are of repoussé work; little 
plates with figures of the prophets in cloisonné enamel 
are introduced between the pilasters. Though this 
portable altar is made of gilt copper and not of pure gold 
like the pieces mentioned above, yet its artistic value is 
even greater. A second portable altar and the lid of 
an inlaid wooden casket may be attributed to this same 
Eilbertus. The domed reliquary also produced in 
Cologne, but not until about 1175, is of equal artistic 
value to the altar of Eilbertus. Shaped like a domed 
church in the form of a Greek cross, the reliquary is 
built up of little enamelled shafts and roof panels and of 
gilt and embossed plates of copper, the arches containing 
figures carved in morse ivory. 

Reliquaries were often formed after the shape of the 
relics they contained, such as arms, heads or busts. No 
wonder that the Guelph treasure contains a number of 
these, above all several arm reliquaries; one with the 
relics of St. Sigismund, probably a Hildesheim work of the 
eleventh century; several Lower Saxon pieces of the 
twelfth century with relics of SS. Innocent, Theodore and 
Czsar, composed entirely of repoussé silver set with 
stones. The arm reliquary of St. Laurence, with niello 
decorations, dates probably from about 1175 and may be 
attributed to the same master as the reliquary of St. Oswald 
preserved in the treasury of Hildesheim Cathedral, and 
probably produced there. To these arm reliquaries may 
be added two head reliquaries, one of St. Cosmas 
(Brunswick, second half of the thirteenth century, see 
Fig. III), and the other of St. Blaise (Brunswick, early 
fourteenth century), both of silver repoussé work. 
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But the Welfenschatz contains another piece 
which may be attributed to the Hildesheim 
master of the Oswald reliquary, the so-called 
paten of St. Bernward (Fig. IV, see p. 307); the 
plate is, no doubt, of earlier date, but the en- 
graving and niello is in all probability the work 
of the above-mentioned master. In the Gothic 
period reliquaries were generally made in the 
form of a monstrance and the Guelph Treasure 
contains many such pieces, the most valuable 
being the Corpus Christi monstrance, a Lower 
Saxon work of about 1400, fashioned in the 
shape of a chapel. Among the other pieces 
dating from the Gothic period mention must 
be made of the plenar of Otto the Mild dating 
from 1339. Its front lid is composed of 
miniatures and plates of agate both taken from 
an Italian chessboard (a very remarkable 
employment of secular works of art for 
religious purposes) while the back is engraved 
with a figure of St. Blaise, at whose feet 
Otto and his wife are kneeling. Finally, we may 
name as the latest piece in the treasure a large cross 
dated 1483, covered with a rich decoration of repoussé 
work, enamel, niello and precious stones. This hasty 
enumeration includes of course only the most important 
of the eighty-two pieces in the collection. 





FIG. III. RELIQUARY IN THE FORM OF A BUST 
OF ST. COSMAS 


Brunswick work, second half of the thirteenth century 
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ART NEWS AND NOTES 


By HERBERT FURST 


M. SERGE LIFAR’S COLLECTION OF MODERN 
PAINTINGS AT MESSRS. TOOTH’S GALLERY 
Possibly no one is better equipped to form a collection 
of paintings and sculpture than an intelligent dancer, 
since he—it will rarely be a “‘ she ”—is not so much a 
fellow artist but the personification of all the arts. He 
is sculpture, he 7s painting, and in relation to the décor 
and to his fellow dancers on the stage he even is archi- 
tecture, mobile it is true, but none the less structural; 
but he must be intelligent, he must be above as well 
as in his art. 
Monsieur 


Serge Lifar, by common consent the 


FIG. IV. PATEN OF ST. BERNWARD 


Engraving and niello work by the Master of the Oswald Reliquary 
in the Cathedral Treasury, Hildesheim. Twelfth century 


(See p. 306) 


legitimate successor of Diaghileff, has had the good 
sense to form a collection of modern paintings not 
merely confined to those artists and those particular 
works which resulted from his professional requirements, 
but including also works which have no such associa- 
tions. This shows that Monsieur Lifar possesses the 
desired detachment. When it is further explained that 
the artists with whom his profession brought him in 
contact include Picasso, Braque, Marie Laurencin, 
Derain, Chirico, Tchilitcheff, and Rouault it will be 
realized that his collection is of more than ordinary 
interest. 

Since the “ Geschwister”’ (admirable word which 
has unfortunately no English equivalent) Sitwell have 
dealt with the theatrical side of Lifar and his collection 
in a tripartite and readable preface, we had better confine 
ourselves to the mention of one or two aspects of his 
taste. Monsieur Lifar is, as one would expect, an out- 
and-out modern. He admires Joan Miro the surréaliste 
whose art is represented by a painting. Miro is 
“ beyond ” me. 

There is a varied and interesting collection of Picassos, 
but the thing of his that attracts one most as an independent 
work of art is, curiously enough, a painting done for the 
ballet “‘ Quadro Flamenco ”—just a few impressionistically 
indicated flowers, which however are delightful in their 
subtlety and arrangement. Marie Laurencin is repre- 
sented by some charmingly feminine watercolour 
Of quite 
outstanding merit’ are Paul Tchilitcheff’s paintings, 
amongst them an over-life-size portrait of M. Lifar 
himself and a painted sketch, “ Acrobats,” which, as a 
representation of muscular dynamics, makes Michel- 
angelo’s appear merely bombastic. Amongst other 
interesting pictur.. n this collection are those of André 
Bauchant, who did the décor for the ballet “ Apollon.” 
His temperament and his technical skill are on a level with 
the douanier Rousseau. He “ can’t paint,” but is he an 
artist nevertheless ? Were there more space one would like 
to discuss this problem at length; one would compare the 
peasant Bauchant with the peasant Millet and ask, Which 
of these is the painter? and then, What is the other? 

Altogether Monsieur Lifar’s collection donne a 
penser. 


drawings, notably the “ Portrait of a Poet.” 


*x * x 


An interesting exhibition of sculpture (see illustration, 
page 308) opens on October 15 at Messrs. Tooth’s 
Gallery. It consists of works by the young couple, John 
Skeaping and his wife, Barbara Hepworth, the ‘former 
showing mostly animals carved in unusual materials 
such as lapis lazuli, malachite, and flint (!); the latter 
chiefly figures 


OUR COLOUR PLATES 


The two Italian paintings which our plates facing 
p. 249 and p. 292 reproduce have, by a fortunate coin- 
cidence, rather more interest than their association 
with last year’s exhibition. They illustrate an aspect of 
Italian art which enthusiasm for its formal beauty is apt 
to overlook. Both Mantegna and Botticelli had, behind 
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EIDER DUCE. (in wood) 
At Messrs. Arthur Tooth and Son’s Gallery 
(See p. 307) 


By Fohn Skeaping 


their artistic capacities, a psychical quality which in 
Botticelli, indeed, is obvious, but in Mantegna still 
surprises—still, because twenty-five years ago Mr. Roger 
Fry, in an article which appeared in the “ Burlington 
Magazine ” under the heading “‘ Mantegna as a Mystic,” 
had convincingly argued this point. From it we quote 
the following concerning the “‘ Madonna and Child ” of 
the Carrara collection in Bergamo. He says there : 

“ The beauty of the Virgin is of an altogether unusual 
kind, a kind that one cannot find elsewhere in Italian art. 
Where did Mantegna get the hint for these almond-shaped 
eyes, turned up at the corners like those of a Chinese 
Kwannon? Where this mouth with its mysterious, 
almost ironical, smile? She lives a life apart, a life in 
which feelings unknown to us, more intense than ours, 
still do not avail to ruffle the serenity of a superhuman 
insight. In the child the main idea is more on a plane 
with that of other artists, notably with Bellini. Like 
him Mantegna here gives expression to the agony of a 
mind already conscious of the burden it has taken upon 
it, but even so the sense of mystery is stronger than 
in Bellini, and with greater realism there is a greater 
remoteness.” 

Our second picture, the “ Portrait of a Young Man,” 
by Botticelli, in the possession of Mr. Clarence H. 
Mackay, New York, has roused another well-known 
expert to even greater, almost rhapsodical, if less well 
argued, praise: Mr. Bernard Berenson, to wit. An 
article by him on this subject, published in “ Art in 
America ” of 1922, commences as follows : 

“ Twelve or more years ago, in a narrow passage of 
a Paris expert’s junk-shop, under a fierce skylight, I was 
confronted with the picture of a face so unexpected, so 
marvellous, that I held my breath and murmured : 
“Is it YOU? is it possible?’ I felt the symptoms 
described by Sappho of love at first sight. I could no 
more have attempted to appraise, analyse, place, and 
authenticate this image than if it were a live creature that 
had cast one spellbound.” 

Apart from the unfortunate phrase, “ a Paris expert’s 
junk-shop,” and the difficulty of “ murmuring ” without 
exhaling, I find it a little difficult to appreciate this excess 
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of enthusiasm. One could, I think, name half a dozen 
pictures by Botticelli which are, if not more, at least as 
worthy of praise as this one. Nevertheless, Mr. Berenson 
considers it “ more Botticellian than any other Botticelli 
in existence,” and adds: “ He must have uttered this 
completest note of his own music just before he was 
seized by the Savonarolian madness, from which he never 
recovered, just at the moment when he was most 
peculiarly and poignantly and, if I may say so, most 
extravagantly himself.” 

The official catalogue’s laconic “ The background is 
not original” is only an apparent contradiction to this 
claim, but Mr. Berenson would have us believe that this 
portrait is so much Botticelli that it has nothing to do with 
the sitter. He says: “ It may well be asked : ‘ If every 
part and particle, every feature and look, is so intimately 
characteristic of a painter’s conception, style and notation, 
what remains of the sitter?’ Very little I confess. The 
question, however, raises one of the most serious 
problems in art, a problem that has seldom been 
approached and never satisfactorily: ‘Is there such a 
thing as a portrait?’ In the whole range of art there 
could be no better example than this picture on which 
to hang this discussion.” 

Again, I would dispute this, on grounds which I have 
myself discussed in my book on portraiture published 
since Mr. Berenson wrote those lines. 

“The End of the Journey,” a picture by Dudley 
Hardy, which we reproduce on plate facing page 296, 
was actually the last picture painted by this artist, who 
died only a few years ago and who might have been so 
much greater had not his gifts of striking design and 
rich colour, his great technical ability and—it must be 
added—facileness led him into what is called “com- 
mercial art.” He was amongst the pioneers of the 
modern poster and eminently successful because his 
touch had something of the lightness of French art. 
His Frenchiness was appreciated more than thirty years 
ago, when his paintings were already considered of sufficient 
importance to be included in Muther’s famous “ History 
of Modern Painting.” Latterly, however, his impression- 
istic treatment and very facileness have tended to detract 
from his reputation more than he deserved. 


THE “GREAT CHAMBER” OF GILLING CASTLE 

Seeing that the “ Great Chamber ” in Gilling Castle, 
Yorkshire, could not remain where it was, it is gratifying 
that, through the efforts of Messrs. Acton Surgey, Mr. 
W. Randolph Hearst should have had the vision and 
also the courtesy to acquire its panelling and stained glass 
for the purpose of installing it in another castle on 
British soil, namely, the old Norman castle of St. Donat, 
his own country seat in Wales. 

Gilling Castle is, nevertheless, typically Yorkshire, and 
the Great Chamber almost in every detail symbolic of 
this fact. 

Portions of the castle, which was for centuries the seat 
of a famous York family, the Fairfaxes, date back to the 
time of Edward II; the “ Great Chamber,” however, 
owes it panelled and glazed beauty to Sir William 
Fairfax, who succeeded his father in 1571, and died in 
1597. The “ Great Chamber,” which appears to have 
been completed in the eighties of that century is, in fact, 
one of the finest examples of interior architecture and 
decoration of the Elizabethan era. 
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The room (see illustration, plate facing p. 307), which 
faced east, measured 39 ft. in length by 22 ft., to which an 
oriel added a further 10 ft. 3 in. in width—it was 17 ft. 4 in. 
from floor to ceiling. .The chamber was thus what our 
eighteenth-century ancestors would have called “of 
elegant proportions.” The wall panelling, 11 ft. 7 in. 
high, consists of three tiers of panels surmounted by a 
band of panels of fine strapwork and divided by applied 
pilasters. Each panel has an outer frame of egg and tongue 
moulding, the inside being divided into five portions by 
broad mouldings, the centre one lozenge-shaped and 
inlaid with varying strapwork, the four corner portions 
inlaid, within an inlaid border, with different flowers, such 
as carnations, honeysuckle, or marigold. The overmantel, 
10 ft. 4in. in width, and extending to the coved part of 
the richly ornamented ceiling, is divided into three parts, 
the centre panel being decorated with the arms of Sir 
William Fairfax; on each side of this are circular-headed 
niches flanked by fluted Corinthian columns and sur- 
mounted by a frieze of three strapwork panels. Below 
this portion are four panels with the arms of Sir William’s 
four sisters impaled with those of their husbands. The 
upper portion of the overmantel contains the arms of 
Queen Elizabeth between female caryatid figures; above 
is another band of strapwork below a plain triangular 
pediment, which contains a helmeted bust and is flanked 
on either side by a vase. 

The two great features of the ensemble are the painted 
frieze above the panelling and the stained glass. This 
latter is contained in three windows, namely an oriel 
window, in the south-east corner of the chamber, a 
window in the east wall and a third in the south wall. 
Each of the windows is dedicated to the arms of a family, 
the first to the Fairfaxes, the second to the Constables, the 
third to the Stapletons. The glass is of admirable 
craftsmanship, and a light in the south window possesses 
a rare feature, a tablet inscribed with the name of the 
artist, as follows : “‘ Baernard Dininckhoff fecit Ano 1585.” 
Above this tablet, and springing from a coronet, is a small 
head and shoulders, probably the artist’s own portrait. 

Perhaps the most delightful part is, however, the 
frieze, 3 ft. 8 in. deep, which the catalogue describes 
as follows : It is ‘“‘ decorated in a most unusual manner, 
as it has painted on it trees springing from a verdure 
of plants amongst which are natural and heraldic 
animals. Each tree has underneath it an ornamental 
label on which is inscribed the name of one of those 
wapentakes of Yorkshire, and the tree itself is hung with 
the shields, in heraldic colours, of the gentlemen residing 
in that district. There are four hundred and forty-three 
coats in all, and they are taken from Glover’s ‘ Visitation 
of Yorkshire, 1584-5.’ ” 

The frieze is completed on the two sides of the north- 
east corner by a representation of a music party of three 
men and three ladies playing various stringed instruments 
on a bench in front of a trellis of vines, roses, and honey- 
suckle. 


THE DUVEEN SCHEME. NOVEL EXHIBITION FOR 
LONDON. WHAT THE PUBLIC WANTS FROM THE 
ARTIST 

H.R.H. Prince George will open on October 22 
in the City of London Guildhall Art Gallery a Loan 
Exhibition of works of art sold by Sir Joseph Duveen’s 
national campaign in aid of British artists. 


During the last three years “ British Artists’ Exhibi- 
tions” have been held in the Municipal Galleries of 
Leeds, Manchester, Bradford, Belfast, Plymouth, Liver- 
pool, Glasgow, Hull, and in the R.M.S. “ Berengaria.” 
Some 700 works have been sold, and it is these pictures 
and pieces of sculpture which will be seen in the Guildhall, 
by permission of those purchasers who have lent works. 

The Gallery has been lent by the Library Committee 
of the Corporation of London for the purpose, and the 
works will consist entirely of examples which have been 
bought by the public during the last three years. “In 
this way it will reflect the present-day attitude towards 
British art. 


THE AUKTIONSHAUS DES WESTENS IN BERLIN 


have inaugurated their new premises at 12 Victoriastrasse 
with an important sale of painting, tapestries, European 
china and antique furniture which took place on September 
26 and 27. The catalogue includes the following items of 
considerable importance, viz., amongst the pictures, Alt- 
dorfer’s “‘ Annunciation” of ‘1521, an “ Adoration of 
the Shepherds ” by the young Vandyck, and a beautiful 
Ruysdael, “‘ Wooded Landscape with Cows and Sheep.” 
Amongst the tapestries the most important is “ The 
Triumph of Love,” Brussels manufacture of the first half 
of the sixteenth century. The china includes a collection 
of “‘ Dresden,” etc. 


FORTHCOMING AUCTION SALES 


Messrs. HOLLSTEIN and Puppet, Berlin, W.15 (Kurfuerstendamm 
220): November 7 and 8. Sale of Baron von G... .’s 
Collection of Engravings, also Museum Duplicates and 
other property, including Rembrandt, Direr, Schongauer, 
Meckenem, Leyden, etc., and an important collection of 
Incunabula Woodcuts of the fifteenth century. 


Messrs. RUDOLF LEPKE, Berlin : 
October 7, FURNITURE and APPLIED ARTS. (Cat. 2031.) 
October 21, CHINA. Collection Dr. Witte Rostock and 
a collection from the museums of a foreign State. (Cat. 
2032.) 
October 28, PAINTINGS by Old Masters. The Schweitzer 
Collection, Berlin, also the collection of a German Diplo- 
matist. (Cat. 2033.) 
November 11, ANTIQUES. The Schweitzer Collection, 
Berlin, also the collection of a German Diplomatist. (Cat. 
2034.) 


NEW ETCHINGS BY JULIUS KOMYATI 


After his two-year sojourn in England, Julius Komyati 
has returned to Budapest, his native city. There he is 
busy in developing graphically his intense interest in 
humanity. Asa prisoner of war for some years—existing, 
but not living, from day to day without drawing materials 
—his mind was almost exclusively occupied in the study 
of the mentality and the physical reactions of his fellow 
prisoners. This was at Sipote in Rumania, and his 
observations were naturally restricted. It was misery, 
often of the most extreme physical and mental type, that 
was forced on him as subject for his thoughts. What he 
saw of the strivings of the prisoners in their often futile 
endeavours to communicate with their homes and their 
relations—their psychology, their enforced spirituality in 
spite of their physical degradation—provided the artist 
with a fund of graphic narrative upon which he is now 
working at the etching bath. 

His new prints are a dramatic revelation. Less fiercely 
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agonizing than his earlier productions, less physically 
tragic, they have a yet deeper stirring of feeling in them; 
and, so far as the psychology of mental suffering and the 
purging of the grosser forms of temperament are con- 
cerned, it becomes apparent from their study that there 
are but few etchers of the past or present who are superior 
to him in his psychology of expression. For the moment 
he is obsessed by the longing for return to the land of 
birth and to family. There are two plates in which the 
weary waiting is to some extent seen to be consoled by the 
reading of books in the mother tongue of the prisoner; 
in another the emotions are stirred into fire by the perusal 
of a letter from home; in the last, and in some ways the 
most poignant, a peasant sits at a rough table pen in 
hand, arrested by the immensity of the longing which 
comes over him as he sees more vividly in his mind’s eye 
the pictures of home life, his vitals, on which he is con- 
stantly feeding. Undoubtedly Julius Komyati’s art, 
already distinctive, benefited technically while he 
studied and worked in London; his spirituality, his 
analytic psychology, his idea could scarcely improve, 
for these things were born in him, they are the essentials 
of his nature. K. P. 


THE COMPLETE CARVER: THE NEW CARVED 
WORK OF ALAN DURST 

The new work of Alan Durst is the first com- 
pletely authentic and consistent exhibition of glyptic 
as divorced from plastic sculpture to be held in 
London. It is Durst’s first one-man show, and 
it opens at the Leicester Galleries on October 
20. There are twenty-six pieces to be included, 
in marble, stone, wood, and ivory from statuettes less 
than a foot in height to half-life-size. The personality 
imparted to all of them is undoubted; it is a thinking 
personality, and it includes thought upon pure. esthetic 
form, structure, technique, and principle. The principle 
is direct carving without plastic models or even sketches, 
the form is that afforded by materials, the structure 
depends on the materials, and the esthetic consists in 
the application of a personal sense of the beautiful 
There is a little sitting torso in Serravezza marble, and 
another piece in Greek marble, in which the lines are 
full of grace and the surface full of light. There is a 
leopard in Siena marble which displays the colour and 
polish capability of that material in an admirably work- 
manlike way. There is a small wood female torso which 





VENUS AND CUPID (carved in Clipsham stone) 


By Alan Durst 


At the Leicester Galleries 
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TORSO (old English brown oak 


By Alan Durst 


At the Leicester Galleries 


is a brand plucked from the burning inasmuch as 
it is a piece of seventeenth-century oak, yellow and 
brown with its respectable age, retrieved from a 
cottage now being reinstated at Alton, in 
Hampshire, where Durst has been carving in his 


country studio most of the things for this 
exhibition. 

There are two amusing chocolate-brown 
statuettes, man and woman, called “ The 


Tumblers,” carved in Carrah wood from Australia 
and a light oak relief, and two or three pieces in 
ivory and ebony in the style of the artist’s crucifix 
and altar candlesticks recently consecrated in 
Canterbury Cathedral. The stonework is varied, 
and the principal piece is the mother and child 
in Clipsham stone, a rough material of pleasing 
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GOAT (carved in Clipsham stone) 
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colour. This is fancifully called “ Venus and Cupid,” and 
is a gracious naturalistic group of generous curves. In Roman 
stone there is a statuette of a shire horse, so simplified in form 
that it might well be described as Horsiness in its essential 
structure. The goat in Clipsham stone is simplified, too, 
but in its planes a somewhat more angular abutment has 
been reached. This piece is architectural, as is also the 
intriguing seated Portland stone figure of Job, designed 
for an architectural setting in some town street. Its height 
is two feet, and its attitude utterly uncomfortable and 
inconsolable; its expression reduced to the simplest terms 
of human anatomy, in a series of angular planes. There 


are other pieces of equal importance, and all well 
exemplify the absolute necessity in glyptic work of 
keeping it away from the taint of plastic. K. P. 





NEVINSON’S NEW WORK AT THE. LEICESTER 
GALLERIES 


C. R. W. Nevinson is an intense brooder and a hard 
worker. He gets below the surface; beyond the mere 
appearance to the living organism. His subjects screen; they 
are close-ups which reveal even more, sometimes, than we 
care to see, but they definitely are revelations. In his 
“Winter Afternoon, Manhattan,” which will be among the 
paintings to be exhibited at the Leicester Galleries, there 
is an intensity of action which belies the static of 
presentation. The scene is full of moving reality. I 
should like to see a picture painted by him of the vivid 
mighty rush of Hamburg Harbour; it would test his powers 
even more insistently than this Manhattan representation. 
Or take another of the paintings, the “ Statue of Henry 
IV.” In this, by the simplest of means, he conveys the 
placidity of the Seine and the everlasting fishermen of 


the quays and contrasts it with the rush of traffic over the 
bridge: he conveys the placidity of the Paris house-front with as 
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By C. R. W. Nevinson 


THE STATUE OF HENRY IV 


At the Leicester Galleries (see page 312) 
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easy a manipulation of the paintbrush as he does the 
obvious activity of the unseen interiors of the Manhattan 
skyscrapers. He thinks as he sees, and he peoples his 
pictures with what he thinks about them, so that we who 
look on may thinkas well as see, which means that Nevinson’s 
work has a content denied to realism; we say it is realistic, 
but it contains the factors that go beyond mere realism into 
the domain of imagination ; the imagination of the observer ; 
not that—for the moment—of the creator. What he sees 
in the scene before him he endows with his own per- 
sonality, and the personalities of plage bathers and 
loungers he reveals to the onlooker. There will be some 
of these personalities in the forthcoming show which 
will consist of about thirty to forty paintings, etchings, 
and lithographs, and will open on the first Saturday in 
October. K. P. 


IMPORTANT SALE AT LEIPZIG 


Messrs. C. G. Boerner, of Leipzig, 26 Univer- 
sitatsstrasse, will sell by public auction on November 
II to 13, valuable Old-Master Engravings. Besides 
different private properties—comprising very inter- 
esting special collections of the engraved works by 
Hollar and Ostade—there will be sold a second portion 





THE TEMPTATION OF CHRIST 
A very rare engraving by the Master Lc z 


From C. G. Boerner’s sale of important Etchings and Engravings by 
the Old Masters, on November 11 to 13, 1930 


of important duplicates from the Department of Prints 
and Drawings of the Hermitage at Leningrad and other 
public printrooms of the Soviet Union. 

There are beautiful Diirer engravings, including a 
brilliant impression of his “St. Jerome in _his 
Study ” in perfect condition, with the full plate-mark 
and small margins around—perhaps one of the finest 
copies in existence; and fine early impressions of such 
masterpieces as “ Adam and Eve,” “‘ The Melancholie,” 
“The Virgin with a Pear.” There are some very rare 
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Mantegna plates, including the scarce print of the 
“* Madonna with the Child ” which inspired Rembrandt 
to etch his “‘ Virgin and Child with the Cat.” Amongst 
the Rembrandt etchings is a first-rate proof of the 
“ Presentation in the Temple ” in the dark manner, of 
both brilliant quality and great scarcity, which probably 
will be one of the most precious items of the sale. 





THE VIRGIN WITH THE CHILD 
Engraving by Mantegna 


One of the important Duplicates of the Leningrad Hermitage, to be 
sold at Leipzig, at C. G. Boerner’s, on November 11 10 13, 1930 


Others of the more important lots are “ St. Jerome ” 
by an anonymous Italian Master working in the “ fine 
manner ” of early Florentine workmanship—this impres- 
sion is the only one known, moreover; a most rare en- 
graved playing card by the Master E. S., of the year 
1466; and a “ St. Jerome ” by the “ Master with the 
Band-rolls,”’ also of utmost rarity. 

The catalogue of this sale will be issued at the 
beginning of October. 


THE LATE SIR JAMES GUTHRIE, P.R.S.A. 

Sir James Guthrie, P.R.S.A., who died on September 6 
at the age of 71, has suffered from the undeserved 
neglect that habitually befalls the survivors of an older 
generation, but he was far too good a painter to be for- 
gotten. As Sir D. Y. Cameron, in a tribute paid to his 
memory in “ The Times,” says: “ His scholarship, his 
learned and considered composition and the nervous 
vital touch of his brush, with broken, vibrating colour, 
ever resting in sympathetic tenderness on eye or lip, or 
with sweeping power and spacious assurance revealing 
some marked contour of figure or fold of drapery, with 
the sheen of silk or the bloom of velvet, lost and found 
amid the transparent mysteries and shadows of back- 
grounds, never black and obscure, but charged with 
colour infinitely suggestive.” 

It is an admirable description of Guthrie’s good 
qualities as a painter, to which we may add a few lines 
from Sir John Lavery’s tribute printed in the same place 
concerning his qualities as a man :— 

“There was something noble and Greek in the 
profundity and simplicity of his nature and in the purity 
of his art. A great soul has gone from us, but there 
fortunately remains the immortal expression of his 
labours to inspire those who come after.” 
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